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Highlights 



1. Honors programs serve a dual purpose in relation to teacher 
education. They provide a type of approach which attracts 
and is appropriate for superior students; at the same time, 
they can give teacher candidates the kinds of effective learn- 
ing experiences on which they may capitalize later in their 
work with talented students in the schools. 

2. Cooperative planning by the faculty of subject disciplines 
and those of professional education contributes to fertile 
exploration of the content, methods, and ends of education. 
This can result in a close functional relationship between 
teachers of the arts and sciences and teachers of education as 
they seek those methods which enhance and enrich the learn- 
ing experience and cause the student to handle the content 
with which he is dealing in a moi^ efficient manner. 

3. In planning programs for students who progress at a rate 
and depth greater tlian that of average students, the partner- 
ship among teachere at the various levels of the educational 
continuum provides improved insights into teaching-learning 
situations und understanding of practices of flexible progres- 
sion. At the same time, it provides necessary background 
for effective advising of students. 

4. To a^iicommodate differences in learning rate and depth, new 
measures of accomplishment ar$j needed. Furthermore, cer- 
tification requirements could well be modified in some States 
to guarantee quality without imposing unnecessary restric- 
tions through formal course requirements. 

5. Honors programs have been and wi)l continue to be proving 
grounds for many of the emerging practices through which 
teaching-learning, experiences of all students are being 
improved. Judicious provision of honors programs at all 
levels of the educational continuum can not only make it 
possible to nurture the talents of superior students wherever 
and whenever they can be identified but can also contribute 
to improvement of regular programs as well. 
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Foreword 



npHE HONORS approach is characterized by rigorous inquiry in- 
volving students and teachers with exceptional intellectual com- 
mitments and ability. This climate of learning encompasses the excite- 
ment of bright minds in contact with bright minds, working on matters 
of importance, generally in small groups and often making use of inde- 
pendent study. It encourages maximum development of exceptional 
ability and talent wherever it can be identified— at all levels of the 
educational continuum and among the socially disadvantaged as well 
as among those inore fortunate. As a result of this approach to learn- 
ing, a renaissance in American education may be undei-way. 

This issue of the New Dimensions Series explores the potentialities 
of honors programs and of the honors approach in relation to high 
ability students who are preparing to teach. While there is no claim 
that honors is the only approach to the preparation of the^ teachers, 
It is recognized that honors programs in general are distinguished 
by the breadth, depth, and sense of inquiry which are considered im- 
portant elements in working successfully with students whose inte;l- 
lectual and creative talents transcend the average. In programs 6f 
teacher preparation, therefore, the honors approach to learning may 
have a leavening effect which reaches the whole educational enterprise 
and helps to lead etujh individual, of whatever capacity, to seek the 
maximum development of his talents. 

Programs specifically identified as honors programs have been in 
use in colleges and universities for more than ao^ears. Since 1968, 
the body of theory and practice relative to these programs has been 
clarified and publicized through the efforts of the Inter-University 
Committee on the Superior Student. In April 1962, under the 
sponsorship of ICSS, a national conference on Honors amd the Pra-pCr 
ration of Teachers was convened at the University of Wisconiiin to 
explore the significance of honors and the honors approach in teacher 
preparation. At the suggestion of former Commissioner Sterling 
M. McMurrin, the proceedings of that conference were submitte/i to 
the Office of Edu'^ation by Joset)h W. Cohen, Director, and N. D. 
K^irlandj who was then Associate Director of ICSS. 
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FOREWORD 



-From the verbatim report pf tjie Wisconsin conference, this publica- 
tion treats the interrelationships between honors in the arts and 
sciences and honors in the professional education of students who are 
preparing to teach. It describes some of the problems encounterwi 
in connection with the establishment, operation, and evaluation of 
honors programs, and suggests what the impact of these programs 
may be upon the quality emphasis in individual schools and hen?^ 
upon the quality thrust in education as a whole. 

The Office of Education has been pleased to cooperate in the prepa- 
ration of this statement. The proceedings transcript on which it is 
based presents the views and arguments of a distinguished group of 
leaders in American education. Furthermore, the Office is particu- 
larly indebted to Professor Cohen and others of ICSS for providing 
introductory material, for substantial analysis of the verbatim pro- 
ceedings^ and for review of the final manuscript for accuracy of 
interpretation. 

Harold A. Haswell . K. Orin Cornett 

Director. Programs Branch Acting AssistwfKt Commiasumer 

Divinon of Higher Education for Higher Editcatimt 



I. IntroduGtion 



Quite certainly the key to the quality of our entire 
educational enterprise is the inteHectaal strength of 
our teachers, iheii* grasp of the aims and purposes of 
education, the quality of their own liberal education, 
and their competence in the subjects they teach. 
Without question the establishment of ^dffective hon- 
ors proi^ms for selected potential teachers can have 
far-reaching coni^equenees for our schoola-^teriing 
M. McMurrin, former Commissioner of Eduadion^ 

The honors approach to learning presumes not only an exceptional 
intellectual commitment on the part of the student but also the capac- 
ity, motivation, and sense of inquiry needed to pursue that commit- 
ment. This publication presents an analytical summary of theories 
and problems of the honors approach in relation to programs for 
superior students who plan to enter the teaching profession. It is 
based on proceedings of the conference on Ponars and the Preparation 
of Teachers, sponsored by the Inter-University Committee on the 
Superior Student, April 8-10, 1962, at the University of Wisconsin. 
This was the sixth major ICSS conference = and the first to concentrate 
on the problems of honors in a single professional field. It was gen- 
erated out of a growing conviction that an honors approach to teacher 
preparation could bett^ attract, hold, and prepare talented future 
teachers. There was also a conviction that an approach by way of 
honors could provide an extremely fertile basis for effective coopera^ 
tion in common concerns between the professional discipline of educa- 
tion and the subject-matter disciplines of the liberal arts and sciences. 

The transcript of proceedings included a verbatim record of 2 days 
of intensive plenary-scission discussion by some 70 conferees, well di- 
vided between education and the liberal arts and representing 44 

* statement prepared for this pobllcatlon. 

« Preceding conferences : Southern, Novem&er 1958 (University of Loni»vlUe) ; Baatern. 
June 1959 (University of Michigan); Negro, February 1980 (Soutliem University); 
Western, April 1960 {University of California) ; and Honors Directors, J«ne 1901 (Unl- 
vcrsity of Colorado). The original conference out of which the ICSS was launched was 
held at the University of Colorado in June 1957 with the help of a grant from the Rocke- 
feller FoondaUon. A grant from the Carnegie Corporation made poseible the subsequent 
series of Ave coAferencea, and, the Edgar Stern I*ainily provided a grant for the conference 
on which this report is based. 
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2 TALENT AND TOMORR<?WS TEACETERS 

institutions and 7 national educational associations, A list of partici- 
pants and their respective afEliations i& given in appendix C. 

The conference began with addresses by Edward W. Strong, Chan- 
cellor, University of California at Berkeley, and James 1^ Jsfrett, 
Pf^ident, Wes^-em Washington State College, representing, resp^- 
tively, s comprehensive uTiiversity and an institution which is still 
chiefly concerned with teacher educatioi:. A:l*ter a day of panels and 
discussions, two further approaches were presented by Lindley Stiles, 
Dean, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, and J. W. 
Maueker, president, State College Iowa. All of these addresses are 
included in api>endix A of this report. . . 

In the discussion periods, the conferees exammiDd many theoreticJil 
and practical problems germane to the themes;^ Out of the complete 
ICSS transcript, thij report distills what seems to be the gist of the 
points of view of educators directly concerned with the preparation 
of teachers. There has been a deliberate effort to retain as much as 
possible of the actual verbatim proceedings, although materials have 
been re-arranged in a form useful for the reader confronting the prob- 
lems of honors in 'education for the first time. Unless otherwise noted, 
quotations immediately following section heads are taken directly 
from the proceedings transcript. To avoid innumerable references, 
no attempt has been made to identify individual conferees responsible 
for other statements or ideas. The reader interested in the degree 
of conformity of the text to the proceedings transcript is invited to 
compare points in appendixes A and B with deliberate treatment of 
these points elsewhere in the report. 

The basic recommendation of the Wisconsin conference was that in- 
stitutions which prepare teachers should inaugurate honors programs 
for superior students. Coming from an ICSS conference, this con- 
clusion was not surprising. It followed an exciting, effective, and 
spirited exchange of ideas among representatives of professional edu- 
cation and those of the arts and sciences. Many problems, to be sure, 
remain unresolved; but for each of them new avenues for cooperation 
were opened. More than anything else, the conference was directed 
toward factors related to the planning and implementation of pro- 
grams that attract and prepare those who are the best qualified for 

' Many of the tbemes having to do wltb honors programs generally have been treated 
In Issues ot the ICSS newsletter, The Superior Student. Back copies of most Issues are 
available for a nominal charge from the ICSS office. University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
and back Issues are also available on microfilm from university microfilms. See the Index 
Issues (February 1961 and May-June 1962) for relevant articles under the following 
categories : Advanced Placement, Administration, Advising, AlMJnlverslty Programs, 
Budgeting, Education, Freshman Year — Beginning In, Freshman Programs and Courses, 
General Programs, General v. Departmental Honors, High Scbool-Collogc Liaison, Inter- 
dlsdpllnnry Courses and Programs, Professional Schools, Research and Evaluation, Selec- 
tion, Seminars and Colloqula, Teaching, Theory of Honors, and Women In Honors. 
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teaching to become the best kind of teachers. To the extent that 
"nuclei of quality," recommended by J. W. Cohen, Director of ICSS, 
can be developed in teacher preparation, models may be provided for 
upgrading the entire professional sequence for teachers, thereby pro- 
viding an opportunity for every student to make the progress of which 
he is capable. This could lead ultimately not only to better programs 
for superior students but also to the improvement of educational ex- 
periences for all students. 

There is no single pattern characteristic of all honors programs. 
An institution starts one where feasible and then moves in the direc- 
tion of a full program in terms of its interpretation of needs and its 
ability to implement plans. The ICSS, which has been largely r©- 
.sponsible for development of the body of theory and practice relative 
to these programs, makes the following recommendations regarding 
the major features of a full honors program: 

1. Identify and select students of higher ability as early as possible. This 
involves far closer cooperation than has hitherto been the case with 
high schools and preparatory, schools. The proper uses of predictive 
techniques, past records, entrance tests and interviews, and studies of 
aptitude, motivation, and achievement are now being explored and much 
experience is being canvassed, 

2. Start programs for these students immediately ux>ou admission to the 
college or university and admit other superior students into these 
programs whenever they are later identified by their teachers. 

3. Make such programs continuous and cumulative through all 4 years, 
with honors counseling especially organized and equally continuous. 

4. Formulate such programs so that they will relate effectively both to aU 
the college work for the degree and to the area of concentration, 
departmental specialization, preprofessional or professional training. 

5. Make the progress varied and flexible by establishing special courses, 
ability sections, honors seminars, eolloquia and independent study. 
Advanced placement and acceleration will serve in a contributory role. 

6. Make the honors program increasingly visible throughout the institu- 
tion so that it will provide standards and models of exceUence for all 
students and faculty, and contribute to the substitution of an "honors 
outlook" for the *'grade outlook." 

7. Employ methods and materials appropriate to superior students. 
Bxi)erience has shown that this involves : 

a. Bringing the abler students together in small groups or classes 
of from 5 to 20 students. 

b. Using primary sources and original documents rather than 
textbooks where possible. 

c. Less lecturing and predigesting by the faculty of content to be 
covered ; approaching selectively the subject matter to be covered ; 

677837 O— 63 2 
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discouraging passive note taking; encouraging student adventare 
with ideas in open discussion— the colloquium method with t p- 
propriate modification of this method In science and professional 
schools. 

d. Supplementing the above with Increased independent stuiiy, 
research and summer projects. 

e. Continuous counseling, in the light of the Individual student's 
development, by teaching personnel, not by full-.t£me nonteachlng 
counselors. 

f. GlvJag terminal examinations to test the honors results. 

8. Select faculty qualified to give the best Intellectual leadership to able 
students and fully Identified with the alms of the program. 

9. Set aside, where possible, such requirements us are restrictive of a good 
student's progress, thus increasing his freedom among the alternative 
facets of the honors and regular curriculum. 

10. Build In devices of evaluation to test both the means used and the ends 
sought by an honors program. 

11. Establish a committee of honors student*? to serve as liaison with the 
honors committee or council. Keep them fully informed on the program 
and elicit their cooperation In evaluation and development 

12. Use good students wherever feasible as apprentices in teaching and as 
research assistants to outstanding faculty members* 

13. Employ honors students for counseling, orientation and other academic 
advisory purposes In the general student body. 

14. Establish where possible an honors center with honors library, lounge, 
reading rooms and other appropriate decor. 

15. Assuro that such programs will be permanent features of the curriculum 
and not dependent on temporary or spasmodic dedication of f^axtlcular 
facuity or administrators — in other words, institutionalize such 
programs, budget them and build thereby a tradition of excellence. 
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II. Honors — ^Their Place in the Quest 

for Quality 

The most talented students are capable of the best 
work. The sooner they are identified and provided 
with opportunity to make ample use of their talents 
as they mature, the more they will encompass and 
master in the years they spend in formal education. 
It is the aim of honors work to enable the best stu- 
dents to do the best of which they are capable. 

• • • ' 

Honors w^k is the work of inquiry to which 
teacher and student contribute. It fosters and de- 
velops skill in examining the answers given to ques- 
tions by demanding evidence and reasons. It leads 
to examinations of the questions themselves and of 
the kinds of answers that are relevant to a scientific 
question, a moral or aesthetic questicn, a question 
about validity of reasoning, a question about truth 
or falsity of a proposition, a question about definition 
as distinguished from a question about causation, a 
question about facts and a question about interpreta- 
tion of facts.— Edward W. Strong, University of 
California 

Capabilities of good students may differ in degree and, in extreme 
cases, in kind. So, too, the intellectual fare of students in an honors 
program differs in degree and at times in kind from the fare of those 
who fall short of qualifying for honors. While there may be general 
agreement on the purpose of honors work, the ways and means of 
effectuating this purpose vary widely among institutions and among 
departments within institutions. Tn the Honors Inventory^ 1960-61^ a 
progress report and not an exhaustive survey, the Inter-University 
Committee on the Superior Student lists programs and provisions in 
4-year colleges and universities.^ 

* The Superior Student, the newslette:,* of the Inter-Universlty Committee on the Superior 
Student* entire issue of January 1061. Included In the directory r - 196 institutions ^ith 
definite operntlnff programs and 43 with proposed programs. Ti rapid spread of these 
programs in recent years is Indicated by the fact that more thai half of the operating 
programs were Inaugurated since 1058. Many more programs have been started since 
January 1961. 
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In attemptiiifr to catalo^r the ways and nieuns used by institutions to 
carry out their lionors programs, the questionnaire used by IGSS 
listed and supplied explanations for the following specific provisions: 
Advising, student committee, advanced placement, credit, by examina- 
tion, requirements waived, special sections, special courses, theme 
groups, seminars, eolloqui;', indepei.dent study, tutorials, research 
projects, in-course projects, summer projects, comprehensive examina- 
tions, outside examiners, thesis, study abroad for honors credit, 
special privileges, honors center, graduate work for undergraduates, 
brochure, publications, and evaluation. A space was provided for 
giving details about additional provisions and future plans. An 
analysis of the inventory shows no set pattern, but half or more of the 
institutions indicate<l specific provisions for one or more of the follow- 
ing: independent study, senior thesis or research project, advanced 
placement, comprehensive examinations, i-equirenients waived and 
credit by examination. Some institutions indicated that their lionors 
programs included virtually every provision on the list. 

From a study of the complete file of The Superior JStude/U^ it seems 
safe to assume that in a given institution — indeed, even in a given 
course — the approach to honors work depends upon relative emphasis 
upon depth or breadth of study, acceleration or enrichment, knowl- 
edge or performance, purpose or level of experience, or combinations 
of these, according to the philosophy and rcvsources of the particular in- 
stitution. In other words, although the purpose of honors prognims 
in general may bo to provide the best i)Ossible education for the best 
students, the ways and means may l)e a compromise between what is 
desirable and what is feasil)le within the resources of the institution. 

An honoi-s program rests on qualitative discrimin *^ons not only 
in selection of particular modes of work but also in selection of stu- 
dents and in selection of faculty. Simple ability grouping is not 
enough for a true honors program if it does not differentiate the 
highly gifted student from thealweavenige student. Only as this se- 
lection is made does one arive at the qualitative discrimination that sets 
off doing better with better students from doing the best with the l>est, 
the conception of honors to which many colleges and universities ad 
here in their honors programs. In any institution, there still is the 
problem of what to do in those cases where individual teachers identify 
students who have exceptional depth, independent intellectuality, and 
creati\nty, but ^'ho have not amassed the grade-point average recom- 
mended for honors work because they have let grades fall where they 
may while devoting time and effort, to study that interests them most. 

Whatever the position in which an institution finds itself in deter- 
mining the capable students to whom it can properly devote special 
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attention, effective honors work calls for teachers who have equipped 
themselves to challenge the minds of these students and to meet the 
challenge they present If there is an honors program at the liberal 
arts college, f! ^^}iool of education should capitalize on it and arrange 
for students in tne program to continue in honors, or else expect dis- 
satisfaction from such students who choose careers in education. 

There is another reason why schools of education should have hon- 
ors programs, perhaps even if there is no such program in general 
education. Honors work that calls fully upon the intellectual 
resources of the student of exceptional ability develops in him a fuller 
capability to repeat the process with his students. Furthemr.ore, it 
is reasonable to expect that experience vith honors courses will 
strengthen interest of superior students in teaching, since honors work 
is the antithesis of a routine performance of routine chores. If those 
engaged in tencher preparation have not brought their own best quali- 
fied students into work of honors quality, they will not be furnishing 
a cadre of teachers who will be able to carry the conception of work 
of honors quality into the schools. 

With the best students and the best teachers, breadth and depth of 
inquiry will thrive best. However, although such inquiry ought never 
to be conceived as something reserved for honors work or peculiar to 
it, it ought always to be characteristic of the work of students and 
teachers in honors programs. In the continuum of the educables and 
the educators, there is no point at which there is justification for treat- 
ing leaniing as merely a matter of rote in turning out readymade 
answers to stock questions. Learning Requires application and exact- 
ing pnictice. The ablest student may perform easily many tasks with 
which others have to struggle. On the other hand, a less gifted stu- 
dent, through greater labor, may accomplish more than his more gifted 
companion. If the gifted student fails to come up to expectations, the 
fault may lie within himself; on the other hand, it may lie with the 
school or with the teaser if too little was offered or demanded. 

While advocating and furnishing equality of opportunity, our col- 
leges and universities must also recognize inequality of capability and 
help the ablest students to advance as fast and as far as they can. 
There is no real incompatibility between the end of educiting the 
many and that of providing the best for the best. The press of num- 
bers need not be at the expense of quality, and we cannot afford to 
sacrifice one to the other. 



III. Honors and the Preparation 
of Teachers 



Significance for Teacher Education 

The importance of honors programs for teachers 
derives from the fact that most people tend to teach 
as they have been taught. Thus the challenge to us 
is to give students the kind of experiences in college 
which we hope they wiH transmit to their students in 
the schools.-^ Ned Bryan, US. Office of Education 

Honors prv,^. ams specifically designed for prospective teachers can 
become invitations to teaching to tlie most outstanding young people, 
those with the keenest minds and' those with the greatest sense of 
commitment. They can also lead to improvement of teacher education 
itself. 

The objective of honors programs for prospective teachers is two- 
fold: first, to provide work that is intellectually exciting and chal- 
lenging to bright students; and, second, to produce teachers who are 
personally and professionally pn-par^<J to carry the challenge of ex- 
cellence into their oym classrooius. Honors programs liave to pro- 
duce results, both while the student is in scliool and after he graduates. 

To attain this twofold objective, those who wculd build lionors pro- 
grams for teachers must take a long look at tlie total honors program, 
not only at the program in education. To provide proper synchro- 
nization requires a high degree of cooperation on an institution-wide 
basis between professors of ed:\cation and professors in other schools, 
particularly in the liberal arts. Fortunately, there are nipid strides 
in moving toward this kind of cooperation in m'.iny institutions. 
Within the last 5 years, over 200 institutions have introduced honors 
courses. Already about 20 of these are doing something about honors 
programs for teachers. This means that colleges and universities 
are beginning to add the dimension of honors to the pedagogical phase 
of teacher education. 
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Examples of the practical problems encountered by institutions 
already trying to involve pros\ .v tive teachers in honors opportunities 
give some insight into the highly organic and creative way in which 
honors programs develop and grow. For example, at the University 
of Wisconsin,^ where with the addition of the senior year in Septem- 
her 1962, the honors program in tJie arts college will be complete, 
there is a rather unusual interlocking faculty arrangement between 
the College of Arts and Science.s and the School of Education and an 
extremely strong sense of departmental autonomy and independence. 
This sort of arrangement could result in flexibility or anarchy, de- 
pending on how well groups work together on various mutual prob- 
lems. For those professional schools that are to any substantial 
degree linked to an arts college, the center of gravity of honors work 
is in the arts college. In fact, most schools require a student to do 
honors work in the arts college bf-fore he is eligible for honors in the 
professional college. Once in the School of Education, the secondary 
majors honors work in his academic major is identical insofar as pos- 
sible with the honors curriculum of an arts student in the same subject. 
The fact that the faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences is also 
part, of 'he faculty of the School of Education is considered an enor- 
mous advantage. 

The honors program in the School of Education at Wisconsin is 
considered a pilot study that will help develop more adequate ways of 
handling superior students. Increasing attention has been given to 
the recruitment of superior faculty members in education. Last 
year, the first honors course— a course in the area of educational 
psychology—was in operation. Ry 1962-03, a number of additional 
courses are expected to be in openition in the professional sequence. 

At the TTniversity of Illinois,^ a study committee of the University 
Senate, set up in 1957, worked for n year to prepare a written con- 
stitution for an all-university honors program. It was based on the 
assumption that good students are to be found in every division; 
each of the major colleges at Illinois now has, in some form, a work- 
ing honors progT.-am. Each year, in the all-university honors pro- 
gram, al)out 30 out of 250 honors freshmen are in the teacher-educa- 
tion program. 

Within the College of Education at Illinois, there is no consensus 
about whet her the l)est approach should be (1) primarily independent 

' S«*p the following articii-H and notes in The, Superior Student: "Distinctive Features of 
the University of Wisconsin Honors ProRraDi." May~June 1060. p. 16; -Notes," Marcli 
1901. p. 29i and .Tanuary-February 19«2. p. 21!'. 

^See the foilowini; articles In The Superior Student: ''All-UniverHlty Honors TroKram.- 
January lOGO, p. 9: *'Two University of ininois Frofessional School Profframs." May- 
June 1060, p. 13; "AlbUniversity Honors Projrram." November-December 1961, p. 2* 
and "Student Attitudes Toward the Honors ProRram," January-February 1962, p. li 
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study with perlmps the preparation of a major research paper or 
thesis; (2) specially desijrnated sections of undergraduate courses 
whicli cover the same ground that is covered in all sections but in 
more detail; (3) special sections of regular courses which have more 
freedom and do not necessarily cover the same material as other sec- 
tions; ^ or (4) special honors coui'ses which differ entirely from regii- 
lar.^ourses. At this point, the honors program in education is rela- 
tively new ; and no definite approaches have been established. There 
is agreement, however, that the courses should be more analytical, the 
students more critical and inclined to go to original rather than sec- 
ondary sources, and the instructors more inclined to help the students 
develop sophistication in terms of the cognitive structure of the field, 
its reigning ideas, and general theory. 

From the very beginning of the honors program at the University 
of Colorado* (1930), education and the arts and sciences have been 
involved in close cooperation. The founders agreed that all students 
— education students included — ought to have a strong liberal arts 
education. They stressed and fought for an honors approach, both 
in general studies and in the departments, the lower division work 
fortifying the upper division departmental requirements and the de- 
partmental work in the upper division influencing the work under- 
taken in the lower division. This emphasis has continued in spite of 
the fact that 3 years ago the Department of Education became a sepa- 
rate school which students enter as juniors. Many education stu- 
dents, how^ever, continue to take liberal arts honors courses along with 
students majoring in other fields. They also have an opportunity 
to meet together in the honors center. A member of the School of 
Education faculty has nearly always been on the College of Arts and 
Sciences Honors Council. 

At Colorado, it has been gratifying to note over the past few years 
that overall grade-point averages for students who are preparing to 
teach are at the top rather than the bottom of the heap, as some critics 
insist is the usual case. Emphasis is placed on the general, all-uni- 
versity nature of honors. The focus lies outside the School of Educa- 
tion in the broader fnimework of the university rather tlian within the 
professional sequence itself. Actually, the approach is largely that 
of the involvement of interested faculty of the School of Education 
in work with the total honors program. 

'One HUch courKe is orjcatized in termH of major problemH within tho nrea of educa- 
tional pKycholofo*. Faculty members enpaged in research on those probloniH are invited 
to involve students in various u«i)ect8 of the HtndJeH. 

*See the foUowinj; articles and note in The Superior Student: "Colloqula at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado," .March -OOl, p. 10; "FreKhman EnRineerinp Propram.** May 1061, 
p. 13; "Notcfi," November 1960, p. 24. See also "Honors at the University of Colorado,*' 
a mimeographed manual on the program. 
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Honors work in education at ^.olorado is also jnsidered a means of 
introducing noneducation students to tlie nature, structi re, cliallenge, 
and issues of American education. Tliis is a somewliut different ap- 
proach from tliat us -.Ily found in scliools of education and may come 
to have special significance in general education programs. These 
courses serve two kinds of students: those who think they might like 
to become te4ic]iers but are not sure, and tliose already committed to 
a career wlio want to explore the whole reality of education, its place 
in the pluralistic American culture, the problem of academic freedom, 
and the structure and finances of education. 

At the University of Oregon,^ the aim of the Honors College is the 
creation of a distinctive and separate honors environment. It has its 
own faculty and administration and sets its own requirements. The 
philosophy of the Honors College is that honors students should have 
a different lower division program from regular students and should 
also be able to involve themselves in independent work to the extent 
they wish. During the first 2 years, most of the honors student's 
time is devoted to required core courses in three curricular areas. 
.Actually, through reading in the summer, a student may prepare him- 
self for the comprehensive examination in any of the core courses and 
receive credit without being enrolled in the course. Systematic 
counseling ischaracteristicof all 4years. 

In the last 2 years, honors work is provided by the departments and 
professional schools in cooperation with the Honors College. There is 
no attempt on the part of the Honors College to tell the various schools 
and departments what kind of program they must have, but established 
workable arrangements provide for independent work of some kind, 
and more experience in writing than would normally be expected, 
usually including un honors thesis. There must also be a final oral 
examination. In addition, there are upper division colloquia which 
bring together 6 to 10 students from the various disciplines to discuss 
problems outside their major fields. One objective of the program is 
to bring the students into the community of superior students of the 
whole university so that they identify themselves with each other. 
For this purpose, an Honors College Center is provided where they 
can meet informally or study. Careful evaluation studies of the pro^ 
gram have been inaugurated. 

The Western Washington State College,^ only recently changed 
from a teachei*s college to a general college, does not bave the prob- 
lems of com munication between artsnnd education faculties faced by 

»See the following article and note In The Superior Student: "The Honors Colleire - 
March I960, p, 7: nnd "Notes." March 1961, i>. 31. 

•'•NoteH,- The Superior Student, November 1960, p. 24, and November-December 1961, 
p. 20, 
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some universities. As part of the cooperative endeavor of the sys- 
tem, prospective teachers must be approved both by the subject-matter 
departments and by the professional education staiT, and an effort 
has been made to obtain in all departments facuky who, besides being 
thoroughly competent in their fields, have liad some expOTence i a the 
public schools. At present, interdisciplinary honors ccilfquia are 
required for all honors students in education. Stress is placed on 
the careful reading of major documents of culture. Tbei^ is a senior 
thesis with a tutorial. 

Further, at "Western Washington State emphasis is given to motivat- 
ing the extremely capable but sometimes underachieving prospective 
teacher. Officials say this requires an attitude of some permissiveness 
in initial selec'cion, involves some risks, and is discouraging at times; 
however, the practice is expected to result in the salvage of some who 
would perhaps have had quite undistinguished ^aref rs had it not been 
for the program. 

The progress reported in -he preceding examples is encouraging 
but unfortunately not yet typical of teacher education a'^ross the 
Nation. The fault, however, does not lie entirely with pedagogical 
preparation. There are also weaknesses which i-esult from other fac- 
tors. For example, it is not necessar}'^ for teachers to be practitioners 
of the disciplines they profess — the composition teacher does not have 
to be a writer; the history teacher, a historian; the science teacher, a 
scientist ; and the foreign language teacher, an ambassador of the cul- 
ture he represents. Prospective teachers should, nevertheless, be given 
a solid foundation in the subjects they are to teach, afj well as the lib- 
eral background that will make them educated individuals. Tlie need 
is one of both breadth and depth. 

The problem seems most pronounced for stuaents preparing to 
teach in elementary schools. Potential teachers who yearn for the 
excitement of rigorous college-level courses may be repelled from 
teaching by academic programs too close to the grade level for which 
they are being prepared. Familiarity with skills, subject matter, and 
activities appropriate for elementary schools — a necessity for suc- 
cessful teaching, to be sure — might be allocated to the internship, when 
prospective teachers are giving full time to learning how to teach. 

To deny honors experiences to bright students as a price for becom- 
ing teachers simply because some teacher education programs in the 
past have done so is to risk driving out of the profession those able 
people who might be the most effective leaders in education in the 
future. On the other hand^ {o provide honors programs for prospec- 
tive teachers shows some promise of attracting superior students into 
teaching and of giving them the thrill as well as the headaches of 
applying the processed) by which knowledge is gained. In the long 
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run, it may provide models for upgrading the entire professional 
sequence for teachers. In faxjt, it may make better teachers of those 
who can stand the pace. 

Honors in Professional Education Programs 

If an honors program has already been instituted 
on a campus and if participation, continuation, or 
extension of the program fs being sought by or within 
a school of education, then the motif should be more 
of the same work of inquiry. To attract honors stu- 
dents, a school of education must oflFer them a like 
kind of intellectual engagement An easy but fatal 
mistake would be made if one substituted exposition 
of honors work for the doing of honors work. Expo* 
sition or theory courses about honors might or might 
not be of the kind and calibre deserving the name of 
honors, depending upon their substance and the 
quality of work undertaken by students.— Edward 
W. Strong, University of California 

As the work in any particular field of study reaches an advanced 
level, it t4ikes on a professional character. There is a certain continuity 
of emphasis as study be^n as an undergraduate becomes more 
thorough and specialized during the graduate years. There is a move- 
ment from breadth to depth, a movement toward concentration for 
the sake of developing masteiy. The honors student moves earlier 
into the kind and calibre of ^vork which fomierlj^ characterized the 
final stages of study. 

The situation does not seem to be radically different, whether the 
honors work is in general education or in a professional school. 
Participation in honors work, whelher it be in a campus-wide honors 
program, or in a prognim developed within the professional school, 
or in some combination, is animated by common purposes, even though 
somewhat different emphases are expected to be lodged in the partic- 
ular disciplinary clusterings of students. The difference in emphasis 
does not necessarily constitute a weakness and may indeed be a 
strength, especially in the upper undergraduate years. 

The tasks of preparing teachers have generally been viewed as a 
threefold development: Competence in subject matter, especially in 
the subjects to be t4iught; an understanding of the learning process, 
of the educational enterprise, and of interrelationships between -school 
and society; and effective teaching abilities through methods courses 
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and student teachiuj^. The fii*st of these tasks is basic to the others, 
and the first two of these tasks are considered unquestionably appro- 
priate for honcns work. The appropriateness of honors work in the 
third task, the development of teaching skills, is subject to debate. 
(See Appendixes A and B.) 

The honors program is devoted to achieving greater breadth and 
greater depth of inquiry, understanding, and appreciation; and its 
base is therefore substantive, no matter what the subject field or 
combination of fields. In the professional education courses embodied 
in the second task, the general characteristics of honors work would 
not differ markedly from those approprmte in general education. 
However, there is one important additional aspect which may be 
characteristic of honors in pi-ofessional education. This is the develop- 
ment of a professional esprit de coi-ps among teacher candidates, 
especially those of highest purpose, scholarly grasp, and teaching 
effectiveness. This esprit de corps is capable of a leavening qualita- 
tive influence, both within schools of education and in the institutions 
in which the individuals subsequently do their teaching. It may. 
therefore, be a major factor in attracting into the teaching profes- 
sion many of the better students, thereby contributing to the upgrad- 
ing of the whole profession and thus to the general improvement of 
the educational process itself. 

Elementary and Secondary Education Majors 

The dilemma in providing honors for prospective 
elementary teachers is that, by virtue of the extreme 
breadth thought necessary in their programs, it is 
difficult for them to push far enough int: any one 
subject to get to the level which seems appropriate 
for honors work. The suggestion of a major in the 
first 4 years and then an internship assumes a 5-year 
program.— J. W. Maucker, State College of Iowa 

Time is one of the recun-ent practical problems confronting an in- 
stitution intending either to cope well with teacher preparation or to 
introduce an honors program in education. The problem is consider- 
ably more pronounced for elementary than for secondary majors. The 
honors experience itself does not necessarily add to the amount of time 
needed. Rather, the typical teacher-education sequence does not have 
flexible time within it to include all the configuration of elements, 
with opportunity for breadth and depth of approach, which are neces- 
sary in a good honors program. Unless a student is able to take ad- 
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vantage of a considerable amoimf, of advanced placement, it is difficult 
for him in 4 years to obtain adequate general education, meet require- 
ments for a full major, nccumulate the professional education credits 
necessaiy for certification, and do honors ^vork. Fortunately-, how- 
ever, institutions are finding ways to apply honors Svork toward meet- 
ing formal certification requirements. To cope further with the situa- 
tion, some institutions, indeed some States, are moving toward a 5-year 
sequence in teacher education. 

There has long been a tendency for institutions to require their 
teacher-education students to have the same general education back- 
ground as other students. This in itself may provide opportunity for 
education majors to have some honors experience in the general educa- 
tion program. Furthermore, a number of institutions have been mov- 
ing toward a required subject major, rather than an optional one, for 
elementary majors. For those students who are exempt from some of 
*^e beginning courses, it is relatively easy to build such a major on top 
of the required introductory courses. 

At the University of Wii3<:onsin, consideration is being ?riven to 
separate kinds of required subject-matter majors, a disciplinary major 
and a broad fields major, in order to accommodate the differences in 
depth and breadth needed by teachei-s at the^ different levels of elemen- 
taiy and secondary schools. There is general feeling, however, that a 
required subject major for all potential elementary teachers would 
mean an increase in the number of credit hours for th^ degree. This 
does not seem unreasonable, in light of similar lengthening of pro- 
grams in engineering and other professional areas. 

New York State recently announced that after 1966, when 5 years of 
college preparation will be required for the elementary certificate, a 
full subject-matter co'-ontration will be required. Further, the new 
regulations provide { jat where the nimiber of semester hours is speci- 
fied, the equivalent in honors work will be accepted. The Califoniia 
legislature also has clvanged certification regulations to make a subject 
major in an academic area a part of the requirements for a credential 
for general elementary teaching, but the exact definition of "an aca- 
demic area-' is still being considered by a statewide committee. 

At this time, there is no one pattern for education programs that 
extend into a fifth year or longer. A comprehensive study by the 
Office of Education shows that in 1959-60 there were 1,976 fifth-year 
prognims in teacher education at 462 institutions. These included 245 
systematic 5.year programs at 123 institutions.' There is great di- 
versity^ in the sequences of courses; and the absence of a 

wL^tI!!*'.yrj!?a ^'i"^'^**'"'' '^'-^f"-"'"'' of ClasHroom Teacher Education: A Surveu Report. 
^\n8hington : L.S. Office of Education, io63 (In preparation). '^^P^ri. 
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predominant patten), is evident, both ?.n general fifth-year programs 
and in the systematic 5-year programs. 

Opinion is divided as to whether the bright student should invest 
more time in his initial preparation and then use the fifth year to meet 
certification requirements, whether subject matter should be taken in 
the fifth year after the teacher has had experience and knows what 
will be most valuable, or whether the entire program should be com- 
bined and extended. The latter might be the program of the future if 
we accept the suggestion of all the leJaders in the country who say that 
it takes more than 4 years to train a good teacher for elementary or 
secondary schools. 

TfVhile major attention must be focused on programs of future teach- 
ers, still some consideration must be given to upgrading the training of 
present teachers. Over the years the concept of teacher education too 
often has been restricted to professional programs. In an effort to 
provide balance between the academic and the professional, some in- 
stitutions now advise and make definite provisions for experienced 
teachers to take subject-matter courses at the master's level. At the 
same time, to accommodate graduates of liberal arts colleges who 
want to be teachers, some institutions havo devised fifth-year programs 
which are devoted largely to providing the professional training 
required for certification. Master of Arts in Teaching programs 
may emphasize professional training, or subject matter, or a com- 
bination of the two, depending upon the needs of individual students.® 
Since higher standards for admission are set for the fifth year than 
for the regular program at most institutions, the essence of these 
programs is considered at least a step in the direction of honors. 

Regardless of the length of the teacher education program, certi- 
fication requirements exert a powerful influence on its makeup and 
hence are a limiting factor to be considered in planning to include 
honors work. In some States, highly inflexible certification regula- 
tions specify the exact number of hours required in each of a whole 
list of courses. Even though exploratory and experimental programs 
show that the time served in courses is not a valid measure of ac- 
complishments, such certification requirements contribute to the 
persistence of stereotyped programs. It must also be recognized that 
some States issue so large a proportion of substandard certificates that, 
no matter what the stated standard certification requirements are, 
the breach in itself becomes the standard. 

•"Honors and the Improvement of Teaching — Ford Grant ProRrnms,'* an ICSS report 
Including short reports by 15 unlverRltJes on Rpedal featun*8 of Ford Grant progrnmn. 
The Superior Student, May 1961, p. 16-20: nnd *The Talc Master of Arts In Teaching 
Program/' address delivered by Ed-ward J. Gordon, at ACLS-AAAS Conference on New 
Directions in Teacher Education, in New York, February 23«-24, 1962 (Available from 
John R. Mayor. Direotor of American Association for the Advancement of Science, Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 
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Wlierever certification requirements are flexible enough, it may be 
possible to consolidate existing course materials, perhaps introducing 
a broader approach to teacher training, and permit superior students 
to deal with all the material in a shorter period of intensive study, 
followed by proficiency examinations for which they can be given 
the State-wide i*equii-ed cmlit. With the attention now being given 
to programs for academically talented students, some States are mov- 
ing in this direction in an effort to provide superior teachers in pro- 
gi\ams designed for these academically talented students. 

The growing demand for college teachers is another factor which 
has an indirect influence upon the development of honors programs 
for prospective elementary and secondary teachers. Unless gifted 
students interested in teaching are offered intellectually challenging 
teacher education pmgmms, they are likely to elect to do honors in 
a strictly academic discipline and gravitate towards college teaching. 
To the extent that this siphoning takes place, fewer bright students 
will be left in the field of professional education. 

It must be recognized, of course, that there is a definite need for 
college teachers who themselves are experienced in the honors ap- 
proach. Indiana University has a 3-year master's program, made 
l)ossible by a Ford Foundation grant and deliberately aimed at the 
l)reparation of college teax:hers. At the end of the sophomore year, 
students are selected for the program on the basis of academic and 
personal qualifications. As far as possible, these students are in- 
corporated into existing honors programs or placed in special pro- 
grams designed for them. The program is concerned both with the 
sound liberal education of undergraduates and at the same time with 
expediting the eventual receipt of the Ph. D. For example, to make 
certain that students will be able to meet the requirements for gradu- 
ate training, language emphasis is sufBcient for students to be pre- 
pared to pass examinations in two languages by the time they receive 
their nuister's and are ready for further graduate study. Negotia- 
tions are presently under way with other 4-year colleges in the P' ate 
to arrange to take into the program and support for at least a year 
of graduate study those students identified on their campuses at the 
end of the sophomore year. One way of describing the program is 
that Indiana University is attempting in the sophomore year to make 
the identification that the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation makes following the end of the junior year. 

A closer functional relationship should exist between honors pro- 
grams and the graduate schools, both in theory and in practice, 
especially insofar as the education of teachers is concerned. This 
is true not only for departmental honors programs but particularly 
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SO for the interdisciplinary aspects of general honors, where no dis- 
cipline can be an island. Graduate schools might well consider set- 
ting up interdisciplinary graduate seminars for the sciences, the social 
sciences, the humanities, and interrelated areas. Such seminars or 
colloquia at the graduate level might serve with other things as a 
type of corrective to insular departmentalism. 

From the general honors point of view, it is important to acknowl- 
edge that many of the great contributions to culture, past and present, 
were not made from academic departmental perspectives. This is 
something that graduate schools of education might well recall when 
they have their quarrels with the subject matter disciplines. Certain- 
ly, graduate schools of education should be protagonists for, and 
exemplars of, an emphasis on the works that deal with education in 
the totality of culture. It would be one of the best contributions they 
could make towards curing the maladies of overdepartmentaliza- 
tion at all levels. 

Teachers are inclined to teach as they Were taught. Too many 
professors are unprepared to face the challenge of interdisciplinary 
undertakings of a high order such as are needed in honors. They 
tend to avoid, or evade, the challenge of the bright students, whose 
minds keep ranging beyond departmental walls. To the extent that 
they can combine depth with range, those who teach potential teachers 
can produce a leavening effect which will enable our schools to give 
future generations the emphasis upon quality that is so much in de- 
mand. 

Sttuient Teaching 

If we separate the practice of teaching from hon- 
ors in teacher education^ we shall have honors gradu- 
ates who nonetheless are poor teachers. — Lindley 
StileSy University of Wisconsin 

There has been so much controverey about whether student teach- 
ing is appropriate for honors work that the experience is here treated 
separately from other professional educational work which is part of 
the preparation of teachers. In reality, the debate hinges on the con- 
ception of the nature of honors work and the extent to which per- 
formance and the inquiry into ideas are interrelated in the pursuit 
of scholarship. 

The question, then, is whether by definition honors should be limited 
to traditionally recognized areas of academic excellence or whether it 
should also include some kind of recognition of excellence in artistic 
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creation or performance, including educational performance.® There 
are those who maintain that the virtuoso or performing artist should 
spend his time in an art school or music conservatory and that the uni- 
versity is obliged to treat artistic creation or performance as usefii^ 
experience — along with appreciation — ^but not as an honors accom- 
plishment. 

In the fine arts, for example, courses in art history or in the under- 
standing and appreciation of art are unquestionably considered ap- 
propriate for the honors approach. However, there are some people 
>vho maintain that, in a course in painting, a creative student with a 
flare for handling materials may or may not be a scholar and there- 
fore may or may not be aware of the substantive learning associated 
with the experience of painting a picture. Therefore, they would 
not consider the painting of a picture to be appropriate for honors 
work unless it could be shown tliat considerable substantive learning 
accompanied the application of skill. 

Typewriting is ain example which can clarify the debate still fur- 
ther. Clearly, it is more mechanical and less creative than the paint- 
ing of a picture. Those who consider learning to type a mechanical 
process would not only deny typewriting a place in an honors pro- 
gram; some would deny degree credit for courses in typewriting. On 
the other hand, it is possible for a student to learn to type in connec- 
tion with the study of learning theory. For the superior student in- 
terested in the psychology of learning, such a course, it might be 
argued, could conceivably qualify for honors work. 

Those who take the attitude that students leam to teach by teaching, 
with criticism and analysis by the supervisor, hold that student teach- 
ing is a method of being coached for a skill— an important skill, to be 
sure — and that this experience differs from substantive inquiry, which 
they consider the key ingredient of honors. If practice is the con- 
firmation of a theory or hypothesis in an inquiry, they hold, then that 
practice takes on substantive content. Likewise, where the prac- 
tice in question is an art and the experience results in an under- 
standing of the principles of composition, then the two are not iso- 
lated. But, unless student teaching is performed with definite con- 
cern for its relationships to the theories or ideas involved, then it 
becomes simply a skill and lacks the necessary ingredient for an hon- 
ors approach. 

Advocates of honors programs for teacher education do not like 
to See student teaching equated with learning skills in typewriting. 
Tliey think of student teaching as being a point at which there is 

•This question Is treated in more detail In Appendixes A and B, where the address by 
Edward W. Strong and comments by other participants In the ICSS conference show • 
beth 8ld€s of the controversy, 
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creativity, at which there is growth, indeed at which philosophy — the 
philosophy of education — become? the substance* If we separate 
the philosophy of teaching from honors m teacher education, they say 
we shall have honors graduates who nonetheless are poor teachers. 
In fact, in honors programs in any professional area — not just in 
teacher education — care must be taken not to neglect tlie more practi- 
cal aspects. Theory and practice should go together, not merely in 
the utilization of practice in the field of theory but also in the sense 
that some of the most exciting ideas might be engendered in practice 
and brought back to the discussion for analysis. In other words, 
these educators maintain that honors in teacher education must not be 
c^^ntent with mere brilliant theorizing about education to the neglect 
Ihe homelier and perhaps finally more important tasks of testing 
theory through observation and practice. 

If a student teaching program is accompanied by work in learn- 
ing theory or methodology, the actual performance of students can 
provide the evidence for testing hypotheses, for showing up cliclife 
in theory, for actual advancement in basic learning In such a pro- 
gram, student teaching can be as exciting and as involved with ideas 
as anything in pure theory taken as such. At the same time, the indi- 
vidualized coaching or supervision may have its parallel with the 
tutorial aspects of other kinds of honors programs. 

In spite of differences in conception of what constitutes honors 
work, there seems to be general agreement among authorities in teacher 
education that those responsible for supervised experiences — as well as 
those responsible for the liberal arts aspect, the history and philos- 
ophy of education, and educational psychology — have an obligation 
to conceive challenging, stimulating, and distinctive ways of handling 
bright students They maintain that there are activities which are 
appropriate for gifted students in applied areas w^hich are different 
from those that are appropriate fr/ the less talented; and when the 
distinguished and imaginative work in student teaching seems to meet 
the quality challenge of honors programs, they advocate designating 
the work as "honors" and giving honors credit for it. 

At this point, although there seems to be little consensus of what 
combination of elements constitute an honors program in student 
teaching, the practical experience aspect of teacher education pro- 
grams for superior students is receiving increased attention. During 
the past year, for example, four imiversities in upstate New York — 
Cornell, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo — have been working 
together on plans for a new program for superior prospective teachers. 
The practical phase of the program will include an internship experi- 
ence in the senior year, in which the students will do full-time teaching 
for one semester. The schools have been carefully selected to see that 
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interns are placed where change is going on, and especially where the 
method of inquiry is a fundamental part of the teaching. Those who 
are working with the program believe that student teaching experi- 
ence of honors quality can be provided in any situation where the 
best students work in the best schools with the best teachers in the 
best programs which can be devised. 

Some hold that, for a bright student, it ouglic to be possible, with 
the right teacher, to make any subject into an honors experience. 
From Peabody College comes the example of a girl in elementary 
education who quajified as a full-time cl?^5sroom teacher in about 
half of a full quarter. She used the rest ol che time to extend her 
leammg possibilities: as a principaPs intern, learning the problems 
that come into such an office; as a teacher, joming other teachers at 
the grades below and above the grade level which she was to teach; 
and as a participant m the junior high school, seeing the problems 
of articulation between the elementary and the junior high sch j1 
years. 

In any case, there can be little doqbt that, when the bright student 
teacher is assigned to an exceptionally competent supervising teach- 
er, the tutorial kind of experience can provide numerous opportunities 
for use of the analytical approach. Methods of inquiry and the at- 
tempts to evaluate results critically can most certainly be involved. 
If a teacher education institution is gomg to hand out some kind of 
accolade to t'iose who have done honors work, the quality of the stu- 
dent's work in -student teaching or in the mtemship should not be 
excluded in determining individual qualifications for honors recog- 
nition, although it may not be necessary to call the experience an 
honors course. 



Problems and Promise 



honors must remain vigilant against organizational 
•^busyness," against mere reiteration of claims of ex- 
cellence accompanied by meager or narrowly elitist 
programs. Clz fms of achievement must be subjected 
to rigorous analysis to forestall mere affectations 
and mannerisms of excellence.— Joseph W. Cohen. 
ICSS 

The honors scene is likely to be a fertile one for the exploration 
both methods and ends in all education, thereby contributing to the 
development of cooperation between the subject disciplines and educa- 
tion in such exploration. Nevertheless, there are theory and prac- 
tice issues that, emerge with reference to promising programs for su- 
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perior students. The theory is being progressively clarified, and 
practice is being tested through research at many of the institutions 
with honors programs. Further evidence of the general mterest 
in these programs has been indicated by conferences, such as the one 
in November 1962 sponsored by the Committee on Personality De- 
velopment ir. Youth of the Social Science Research Council. This 
conference was concerned with evaluation and research in honors 

programs. i, • 4.1, 

Advocates of honors programs believe the honors approach is the 
answer to society's demand for general redesigning of college educa- 
tion. Howev;,r, 'if honors programs are to oflfer such promise, they 
must be able to withstand the criticisms of those who remain loyal to 
the traditional program. There are four groups who may regard the 
honors program as a threat: those educators who are equalitarian 
by tradition and favor a minimum of grouping lest some be stigma- 
tized as second-class citizens; those college administrators charged 
with making the books balance, who know that honors programs, if 
they are much good, are expensive; those faculty members who fear 
an overload of work in the absence of adequate allowance for staff- 
ing; and those grade-conscious bright students who fear inflexible 
use 'of the normal curve in honors courses. In the total picture, the 
progress of honors programs depends upon counteracting the fears of 
these groups. This requires not only adequate planning and imple- 
mentation of practices but also adequate evaluation and objective 

publicity. , 1 j • i 

On the other side of the coin is the danger of a tightly closed circle 
developing in honors if conceptionalization develops into a kind of 
doctrinaire alliance of insiders. It is conceivable that this sort of 
thing could pyramid and become an extremely artificial fad, if there is 
more attention to questions of how to organize programs than there 
is to the attack on the original problem which started as a sense of 
irritation because bright students were not treated in a way that is 
appi-opriate for bright students. To, the extent that those who are 
concerned with honors continue their campaign for appropriate 
ways of teaching bright people, they will be making honors programs 
the proving ground of a real revolution in the approach to methodol- 
ogy in higher education. 
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Content v. Method 

It isn't a question of methodology versus content. 
For any given content, we seek that method which 
enhances and enriches the learning experience and 
causes the student to handle the content with which 
he is dealing in a more efiBcient manner.— Stephen 
Romine, University of Colorado 

The real promise of honors prograi . ; — and the answer to many of 
their problems and pitfalls — lies in reso? ring the controversy between 
content and method. There are those no feel that the general edu- 
cation movement is being buried as ra{ ^dly as possible all over the 
country b<^ause it assumed that content could bp. handed out by way 
of sound generalizations. The real concern, some maintain, is that a 
student be able to act like a scientist and think like a scientist, act like 
a critic and think like a critic, act like a philosopher and think like a 
philosopher— that is to say, he ought to be able to function within 
the discipline. He must know and understand content, to be sure, 
but he must be able to do more than remember 70 percent of those 
sound generalizations somebody handed him in some "Man in the 
Physical World" course. Lively professional schools and depart- 
ments in arts and sciences want people who can do things, who are 
competent in the methodology of a discipline. Thus they hold that 
the dichotomy between content and method in honors programs sim- 
ply does not exist, that these are two different questions. One ques- 
tion is what the content of the curriculum of the honors students is, 
and the other is what kinds of teaching conditions exist for him. 

The answer to the question of content is as varFable as the university 
itself and may take the direction of breadth, depth, acceleration, en- 
richment, or integration, depending upon the philosophy of those who 
plan the program. However, overemphasis upon content can result 
in the pedantry of fact at the expense of flexibility and curiosity. 
After the first flush of novelty wears ofFj the work may be just as 
sterile, confining, and stultifying to students as regular courses. 
Without adequate attention to content, honors programs could simply 

provide 1 icense for irresp-. nsible and glib verbalization in effect a 

means of escape from the rigor of academic discipline. Thi^s, the job 
of an honors program is more than the mere acceleration of bright 
students; it must expand their knowledge, of course; but it must also 
improve their skills in the use of knowledge, and it must stimulate 
their curiosity so that they continue to learn. 
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The answer to the question of method in honors is the deliberate 
provision of conditions in which a student can have continuous and 
intensely valuable learning experiences, no matter what the field. In- 
terdepartmental planning or collaboration must include content, but 
it must aiso give adequate attention to the teaching-learning condi- 
tions rhich determine the climate for learning. In an effective 
honors program, the student takes a more active role in the learning 
process than would be expected in the regular program. Classes are 
likely fo be smaller so that the student can do more effective writing, 
more discriminating reading, more independent and demanding work, 
more purposeful experimenting, reacting, appreciating, or discussing. 
Important factors in creating this kind of teaching-learning situation 
are teachers who do not feel that they have to do all the talking and 
students who \iave demonstrated a genuine interest in ideas. Such 
a program cannot be fabricated with the help of scissors and pastepot 
out of earmarked sections of existent courses already listed in the 
catalog. 

In honors, then, it is not a matter of content v« method but a ques- 
tion of finding or creating the best combination of content and method 
for a particular purpose. In other words, the honors student's goal 
of excellence goes beyond the mere masterj^ of fact and asks the ques- 
tion, "Knowledge for what?" The dichotomy between content and 
method, therefore, is an artificial one. The two are so interrelated 
in the accomplishment of educational objectives that neither can be 
neglected without jeopardizing not only the quality of the learning 
experience but also its value to the student after he makes the 
transition from formal education to life. 



Climates of Cooperation: Articulation, Integration, 
Coordination 

There is imperative need for mutual cooperation — 
for what I would call a ^climate of cooperation^ in 
working on the problems of structuring an honors 
program. How cooperation is actually achieved is 
immateriaL The essential thing is that it be achieved. 
This tests the uniqueness, the artistry if you will, on 
each campus. — James H. Robertson, University of 
Michigan 

Effective articulation will be even more necessary 
as schools permit able and ambitious students to 
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move ahead at their own speed. Education must be 
a continuous process, not a series of discontinuities. — 
Charles R. Keller, John Hay Fellows Program 

Articulation, integration, and coordination are among the impor- 
tant elements in maintaining a climate of cooperation in honors 
programs. A good honors program should be conceived and imple- 
mented in a climate of cooperation among faculties of liberal arts 
subjects and those of professional schools within the institution. 
There should also be effective cooperation amr^j institutions in the 
sharing of information and in the exploration of mutual problems in 
tlieir search for workable unity. There is need also for cooperation 
between institutions at the various levels, such as the secondary school, 
the junior college, the university, and the graduate school. Only by 
stressing vertical as Avell as horizontal communication and other inter- 
relationships can we expect the bright student — or any other student, 
for that matter — to avoid repetition, to lengthen and deepen his 
thinking span, and to make the progress of which he is capable. 

There are numerous examples of cooperation between high schools 
and colleges in providing suitable programs for superior students." 
These programs may involve acceleratiop, enrichment, or ability 
grouping, depending upon the types of learning involved, the educa- 
tional objectives sought, and the problems of administration 
encountered. 

Perhaps the best known type of plan for superior students is the 
Advanced Placement Program administered by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. In this program, superior students become 
eligible for advanced standing in college in a number of areas on the 
basis of examinations on college-level work which they have com- 
pleted in high school." One of the major features of this program 
is the improved articulation resulting from bringing college and high 
school teachers together on examination committees, as readers of 
examination papers, and at annual 3-day subject conferences in 
connection with the Advanced Placement Program* 

Another type of advanced standing program which is gaining in 
popularity provides a form of flexible progression from high school 
to college by permitting superior students to take college courses con- 
currently with their high school programs. California passed legisla- 
tion in 1959 authorizing junior colleges to admit to "part-time study 

" The Superior Student, since itn Inception In April 1958, has publlHhed more than 40 
items (articles and notes) on high Hchool-collefro liaison. See also The American Jligh 
School and the Talented Student, by Frank O. Copley, Ann Arbor, Mich. : The UnlverHlty 
of Michigan Press, 1961,92 p. 

^ "Copley, loc. cit. ; Shirley A. Radcllffe» Advanced Standing, New Dimensions In Higher 
Education, Number 8. Washln^on : U.S. Government Printing Office, 1961, 24 p. 
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superior 12th-grade students, who continue to attend high school 
classes for at least the minimum school day.^= Other schools have 
similar programs on a purely cooperative-planning basis, and reports 
indicate significant advantages in both acceleratipn and enrichment 
for students and in articulation among institutions. 

At the University of Pittsburgh, a Coordinated Education Center 
has been set up to deal with articulation and cooperative planning at 
all levels, from the elementary grades to graduate school. The first 
of a series of reports summarizes considerations, describes procedures, 
and discusses implications of flexible pro^ssion.'^ Flexible progres- 
sion is defined as a general plan for permitting the able student to 
move from one institutional level to the next whenever he seems pre- 
pared to do so. Examples are drawn primarily from schools in the 
Pittsburgh area, but the report suggests possibilities for cooperative 
planning anywhere. 

Articulation between levels of study is more than a device to prevent 
overlap or repetition. It can help to build mutual understandings 
about objectives and about the appropriateness of acceleration in cer- 
tain types of learning situations and enrichment in othere. At the 
same time that it stimulates action toward ideal programs, it can build 
intelligent acceptance of necessary compromises between what is de- 
sired and what is administratively and financially feasible as the pro- 
gram progresses. In other words, improved articulation can help 
institutions at both levels to devise common goals for helping students 
work toward maximum development and to find the best ways of 
working toward those goals. 

No less important than the articulation between levels of instruc- 
tion, the high school and the college, for example, is the integration 
and coordination of the total college program for superior stiulonts. 
Since prospective teachers take about three-fourths of their v k in 
liberal arts departments, professors in the liberal arts have .. great 
a responsibility for the education of teachers as have the pn. vssors of 
education. They should, therefore, cooperatively conceive and jointly 
execute programs for the preparation of teachers. Tb'» University 
of Colorado, among others, is concerned with minimi ..g the separa- 
tion between general and professional education which normally be- 
gins in the junior year. Students in education are encouraged to take 
honors courses with other students from other fields in both the junior 

"••study of Enrollment of Superior High School Students in California Public Junior 
Colleges,'* Sacramento, Calif. : Bureau of Junior College Education, State Department of 
Education. 7 p. (Mimeo.). 

» C. M. Lindvall with the collaboration of J. Steele Gow, Jr., and Francis J. Rlfuglato. 
Meeting the Needs of the Able Student Through Proviaiona for Flexible Progreoaion^ a 
report of the Regional Commission on Educational Coordination and tbe Coordinated 
Education Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. : University of Pittsburgh Press, 1062, 29 p. 
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and senior years in order to continue exploring the world of ideas with 
students from other disciplines. At Michigan State, the growing 
respect for the quality of students in education is belieA'^ed to be related 
to the fact that these students take a substantial amount of honors 
work in other parts of the university. 

It is not enough to have a departmental honors program in educa- 
tion or an honors program in general education. To fulfill its proper 
role, an honors program for prospective teachers should involve all 
possible resources of the university that might provide honors quality 
work. ' The general education program should provide the relevant 
background for the more sophisticated consideration of education 
issues, thus helping to bridge the gap between college or general hon- 
ors, honors in the subject major, and honors in the school of education. 
For example, courses in American philosophy should not be slanted 
unduly in the direction of educational issues but should certainly 
consider them; courses in American intellectual history should look at 
ideas and developments relevant to education; courses in American 
sociology should include attention to its educational, system; and 
courses in political science should look at how decision-making proc- 
esses affect the schools. Such an approach in the school of liberal arts 
is appropriate for all students as a basis for informed leadership on 
educational questions. For those majoring in education, it provides 
the necessary background for study of critical educational problems 
related to their careers. 

In addition to what is to be gained from deliberately planned in- 
terdisciplinary content, there is also the sort of cross-fertilization that 
comes from student anal3^is of situations from the points of view of 
various disciplines. Such give and take of ideas is invaluable experi- 
ence for the teacher who will later help to establish climates of 
cooperation in which succeeding generations of students will fine' 
nurture for maximum development of their capabilities. 

Selection of Honors Students 

I do not underestimate the power of honors to 
awaken the intellectual interests of the gifted-but- 
lethargiCy but a word needs to be said for the student 
who is, by the usual measures, not quite as bright as 
the brightest — ^yet who gives evidence of that genuine 
interest in ideas that marks the conduct of every good 
honors program. When the competition is severe for 
admission to the program, I would urge that demon- 

677837 O— «3-^5 
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strated intellectuality be given full marks,— James 
L. Jarrett, Western Washington State College 

The selection of students for an honors program involves more 
than the determination of cut-off scores on intelligence or achieve- 
ment tests or oil grade-point averages. The conforming "A" student 
may be more easily recognized than the underachieving student with 
a high I.Q. It is possible, however, to overdo "potentiality" in the 
absence of objective evidence about performance in learning situa- 
tions. Some colleges have found cooperation with neighboring high 
schools a useful practice in determining admissions to 4-year honors 
programs, but even this is not foolproof. For this reason, admission 
and dismissal from the honors program should be flexible enough that 
students will not be penalized for errors in judgment of the admis- 
sions committee. This is especially true when the honors program 
begins in the freshman year, which seems to be the current trend. 

Such flexibility means that, by mutual agreement, a student regis- 
tered for honors should be free to move into a regular program with- 
out penalty if it is determined that he was prematurely placed in a 
program not suitable for him. It also means that there are provisions 
which enable "late bloomers" to get into the honors program when 
they have demonstrated their ability for honors work. 

The difference in maturity ages of students, and especially the gen- 
eral difference in maturity ages between men and women, poses spe- 
cial problems in the selection of honors students.^* Because women 
mature earlier and are inclined to be grade-getters or conformists, 
they tend to dominate the upper scholastic ranks of high school grad- 
uating classes and of freshman and sophomore college classes. Four 
years later, the number of men and women at the top tends to approach 
equality. Consequently, some suggest going lower in the overall rank- 
ings in selecting men than in selecting women for special attention in 
honors programs on the freshman level in order to come out 4 years 
later with a more nearly equal distribution of honors graduates of 
the two sexes. 

The ratio of women to men of the upper-intelligenoe range in the 
teaching profession is not the point at issue. Not only do a larger 
percentage of men of college age go to college, but the retention rate 
for men is greater." The problem, then, seems to be the difference 

i« Se6 the following articles In The Superior Student: Margaret Mead, ''Gender In the 
Honors Program," May 1961, p. 2-6; J. W. Cohen. *'Women In Honors," October 1961. 
p. 10-11 ; and "On Margaret Mead's 'Gender In the Honors Program' — Conflicting Views: 
Male and Female," March-April 1962, p. lft-23. 

Edith M. Huddleston* Optning {Fall) Enrollment in Higher Education, l$60: Analytic 
Report, Washington ; U.S. Government Printing Ofllce, 1061» p. 14. 
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in maturity rate of individuals of the two sexes nither than the differ- 
ence in intellectual potential. " It has long been recognized that the 
roles of women are discontinuous, that women have mixed goals of 
domesticity and professional careers. A given number of wo' en 
honors graduates, therefore, is not likely to result in as many active 
careers as would the same number of men honors gradutes. The 
solution to the problem may be intricately related to counseling. If 
bright women, through acceleration, can be brought farther along 
toward realistic ^oals for that period before they assume family 
responsibilities, the supply of qualified teachers may be significantly 
increased. 

In the context of an actual institutional situation, problems related 
to the selection of men and women for honors work may take on 
immense importance. For example, Indiana University came face 
to face with this problem with reference to its Three- Year Masters 
Program. In attempting to be realistic in selecting from sophomore 
honors students, predominantly female, those who might be consid- 
ered potential college teachers, the committee faced the dilemma of 
identifying the greatest possible number of students who might be 
on college faculties 10 years hence. This task involves problems of 
differential counseling; for if a young woman is good, she can go into 
elementary or high school teaching with certainty, while college teach- 
ing is a somewhat more remote possibility. 

While the issues related to the maturity of men and women students 
remain unresolved, there is no question about the need for an overall 
increase in the number of teachers who know what honors work is by 
having done it themselves. But if the threshold into honors is lowered 
to increase numbers, quality will suffer. Since it takes excellent quali- 
ty in staffing and content of an honors program to draw excellent stu- 
dents to it, it might be better to err on the side of high selectivity, 
especially in the initial stages of the program. Well begun may insure 
better done thereafter. 

"In this connection, It Is Interesting to note that women's colleges have In general 
paid much less attention to the work done In advanced placement programs than have 
men's colleges, with the result that the number of young men who take advanced place- 
ment work U greater than the number of young women, In spite of the earlier maturity 
of women. 
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Sta^ng and Financing Honors Programs 

The key factor in the success of honors is the in* 
structor hiiBiself. — Henry L. Adams, Western Wash- 
ington State College 

The quality of any honors program depends primarily upon the 
teachers. Indeed, the teacher is the prime determinant of the content, 
the methodology, the objectives, and, in fact, the results of any course 
of study. Altliough content may to some extent be specified by 
administrative decree, the quality of the learning experience itself 
depends upon the philosophy, the enthusiasm, and the skill of the 
staff. Desirable results do not automatically come with designation 
of an individual to teach an honors course regardless of how well 
that individual may know his subject. They cannot be superimposed 
by administrative direction. For that reason, it is not enough simply 
to staff an honors program with those faculty members who have 
the longest experience or the greatest amounts of advanced training, 
no matter how willing the institution may be to finance reduced 
teaching loads to provide for smaller classes and additional time for 
planning. 

Assignment of honors courses to bright young professors may not 
be a foolproof answer either, although they may be less burdened 
by habits than are some of their more mature colleagues, and some of 
them may be 'fired with enthusiasm to try new things. At the begin- 
ning of their cai^eers, it is not unusual to find that many younger 
staff members are remarkable conformists, acquiescing to the academic 
customs and traditions which, as graduate students, they helped to 
perpetuate. Bright though they may be, these may bring to honors 
courses little more than an enthusiasm for the chance to know bright 
students and an eagerness to be identified as honors course instructors. 

The staff member selected or assig-.ied to an honors program, there- 
fore, must be able to do n.ore than passion to receptive bright students 
the wealth of his own knowledge or the wisdom of his own thinking. 
He must inspire them to learn for themselves, to locate informa- 
tion wherever it may be found and evaluate it to find out what 
is reliable and valuable, to &,nalyze pros and cons and recognize 
alternatives and potentialities — in short, to make the learning experi- 
ence contribute to the students' ability to think for themselves. 

Administratively, a good honors program is expensive. It requires 
staff time not only for cooperative planning of the honors program 
itself and determining how it fits into the institution's total program 
but also staff time for the planning of individual honors courses. 
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Although a dedicated staff may voluntarily carry a limited honors 
program as an overload during the initial flourish of enthusiasm, 
they cannot be expected to do so indefinitely. 

Since honors classes are smaller than other classes, a larger faculty 
is required to accommodate increases in the number of honors partici- 
pants and honors courses. There should also be a fair allowance for 
particifwition in colloquia, tutorials, and general administration of 
the program. Additional library materials may be needed to accom- 
modate honors students. Allowance should also be made for addi- 
tional testing in connection with admission of students to the honors 
program. There should be provision for evaluation of the program 
itself to determine its effectiveness and potentialities for improve- 
ment. 

In other wordf^p quality in programs for superior students is no 
accident. It requires planning, teamwork, and dedication; and it 
requires adequate financing. Recruitment of faculty for honors 
work is more likety to succeed where the demand for quality is 
pitched high. Like will attract like. Unless the program can be 
adequately budgeted, it should not be undertaken with the hope that 
it will then flourish, unless thefe is reasonable prospect that an initial 
sacrifice will bring funds needed for continuation. In the final 
analysis, we cannot afford to do less than the best for the best students. 

Since teachers are inclined to teach as they are taught, the selection 
of staff for honors programs for potential teachers is especially im- 
portant. Some institutions insist that such teachers have some experi- 
ence in the public schools, and many provide opportunities for staff to 
observe in the schools at the levels for which they are preparing 
teachers. It is not enough for the education teacher to expound the 
theory of honors work. He must practice it in his own classes if he 
expects his students in turn to be able to deal effectively with their 
superior students. 

Guidance and Placement 

Flexibility is the crux of honors. This means that 
you treat students as individuals. You cannot say, 
**This is what Tm going to do with honors students," 
but rather, ''This is what I do with John who happens 
to be an honors student It is quite different from 
what I do with Tom, who also happens to be one.^ — 
Loraine V. Shepard, Michigan State University 
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The honors program ought to be part of the total 
program, and not something that is just added on. 
In the stress on more and more knowledge, pressing 
honors students to take more courses simply because 
they are brighter and can do more work is no replace- 
ment for the tailor-made program lit which the stu- 
dent gets a balanced diet in the various disciplines 
and intensive study in those areas which are most 
vita! to his own goals.— Wallace L. Anderson, State 
College of Iowa 

Properly selected, honors students present a complex picture of 
individualized needs and problems. Honors programs therefore 
have a built-in flexibility and a variety of alternatives from among 
which the student, in consultation with his advisor, may choose. Ad- 
vising is thus a subtle factor in honors, and its proper organization 
and implementation are important to the success of the program. 
The advisor must know, for example, how to handle the indecision 
of the bright, the ones who are so good they can move in any of a 
number of directions, and what to do about the students who are 
consciously grade-getters, those who have met the criteria but are 
pushing for the wrong reasons. 

It is believed that the institutions that are doing the best job of 
honors counseling have four characteristics in common: (1) Honors 
counselors are selected; (2) counseling is a recognized and organized 
faculty activity; (3) advisors have power to make decisions; and 
(4) advisors are given due recognition and reward." 

The question of who advises depends largely on the size of the 
institution and its resources. Academic counseling of honors stu- 
dents is usually done by regular faculty members. There should, 
however, be relevant liaison with the regular guidance staff; and 
the latter should become increasingly aware of the problems and 
objectives of honors programs. Some members of the guidance 
staff should concentrate on these problems as specialists. 

The reason faculty advisers are normally preferred over guidance 
staff for academic counseling of honors students is that the adviser 
has to work with the student at the point in his studies where his com- 
mitment is most vital. Furthermore, he must seek to enhance 
involvement of the student in all that is substantial to his intellectual 
quest. The important thing is that an appropriate overall climate 

1^ James H.. Robertfion. ^'Statement on Honors CouneeHn?." The Superior Student^ 
October 1961, p« 6; James H. Robertson, "Academic Advising In Colleges and Uni- 
versities — Its Present State and Present Problems," North Central Quarterlj/j January 
1958. 
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be created and that counseling responsibility be adequately worked 
out so tliat each student at any time will know to whom he am go 
for advice. 

An honors adviser has to be one who can lielp a student determine 
the program that will be of greatest value to liim, both as a person 
and as a job holder, quite apart from the biases of the advisor him- 
self. A good advisor does not hound every briglit student to plan 
ahead toward the Ph. D., whether the student wants to or not. He 
does not look down upon the student who honestly wishes to teach 
at the elementary .or secondary level, and at the same time he does 
not get in the way of one who wants to teach at the university level. 
He does not divert a woman to a less spectacular job because of her 
sex; nor does he insist that every woman should go into either elemen- 
tary or secondary teaching simply because children are thought to 
receive greater sympathy and understanding from women than from 
men. By the same token, he does not advise a male student to go into 
teaching simply because the profession is thought to be in need of 
men. However, being aware of the earlier maturity of womeu and 
the tendency for their careers to l)e discontinuous, the advisor may 
in some cases favor acceleration of a woman student in order to make 
fuller use of feminine talent and get her into her chosen career 
earlier. 

Tliere is need for further exploration of experience and research 
findings on numerous unresolved issues related to men and women 
in honors and on the problems of differential counseling with respect 
to the preparation of teachers. Certainly, these topics and their 
inter-relationships mi^i^ht well receive attention at some of the future 
conferences on honors. 

A fuither problem in guidance of students arises out of inadequate 
communication between faculties in arts and sciences and those in 
education. This can leave the student in a kind of "no man's land" 
insofar as teacher education is concerned. There have been reports, 
for example, that general honors students have sometimes been advised 
7i<}t to go into honors in education even though they planned to become 
teachers. On the other hand, there may be situations in which students 
liave been pressed into education majors when their personalities and 
their intei-ests suggest other work. One of the special responsibilities 
of an honors adviser, then, is to help students think in terms of their 
owTi goals, with some rationale for those goals. 

In terms of who does the advising, we should not overlook the 
important influence of the i)eer group on honors students. One of 
the things that long experience with honors suggests is the enormous 
powerof the mutual advising and emulation of students. Recognizing . 
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the influence of the pear group, the University of Colorado next year 
will supplement the work of the Honors Council, which does the 
faculty advising, by assigning groups of 10 entering freshmen to each 
member of the Honors Union Council, composed of 14 upper division 
honors students. 

The proportion of a student's total program devoted to honors 
is an important factor in advising because it determines the alterna- 
tives available Not all of a student's work is likely to be in honors 
courses. Some advising will at times involve placement of the student 
in those sections of required courses where he will be able to profit 
most--in certain regular courses where he will meet a teacher crucial 
for him or gain the needed balance in his total program, or in specially 
devised group tutorials. In many cases, work of honors quality for 
a particular student may depend more upon advising than on the label 
of honors courses as such. 

In some institutions, students not formally admitted to the honors 
program are permitted to enroll in honors sections in fields for which 
they are qualified and have particular aptitude. 

The proportion of work students take in honors courses varies 
among institutions and indeed at the various class levels and among 
the depai-tments within institutions. At the College of Education at 
Illinois, students take two honors sections at the same time, seldom 
more. At Michigan, advising is considered of puch major importance 
that the program is often described as custom-built for each student*. 
On mpny campuses, the individual student may be advised to venture 
into at lejist one field about which he has some timidity. 

At Wisconsin, a minimum of one-third of the student's work is 
required in honors courses; and, with advising, students may take 
as much as half of their work in honors. A student must have at least 
one course under honors procedure in each of two general areas outside 
of his major, and a certain amount of additional woric must be out- 
side the department of the major. Departments have widely different 
standards as to how much must be honors. In English, about 85 
percent must be in honors courses; in otlier departments, the require- 
ment is as low as 35 percent. 

In the Honors College at the University of Oregon, all lower-divi- 
sion students take their distribution requirements in special courses. 
To provide honors - jrk in the various disciplines, the college requires 
those who major in liberal arts to take six specific lower-division se- 
quences—one in mathematics, one in natural science, two in humani- 
ties, and two in social sciences. The adviser can waive requirements 
for any student within certain limits, but not because the student is 
weak in the subject. For example, if the elementary education student 
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has a tight schedule, the adviser may permit him to waive certain core 
curriculum courses provided they are not areas of student weakness. 

Regardless of the pattern which the honors program may take on 
a particular campus, advising makes a significant contribution to the 
honors climate or atmosphere. On some campuses, students who 
apparently have the ability to do honors work want to avoid it; on 
others, students who cannot qualify for full admission to the program 
are clamoring to get into those parts of it for which they can qualify. 
A few program which bear the name of honors are criticized for 
doing little more than making good grade-getters, submissive con- 
formers, or academicians in the faculty image rather than opening up 
for the students the full intellectual life of their time, with all of its 
controversy and trouble. 

The honors task is a subtle one of establishing a pervasive intellec- 
tual climate. This is just as important for the school of education and 
for the preparation of teachers — maybe even more so— as it is in any 
other field. It may make a powerful contribution to relieving attrition 
in teacher training programs. 

Problems -encountered in retaining students in regular teacher edu- 
cation programs include lack of flexibility in course requirements 
and in the conduct of courses, lack of intelle^t;ial content in required 
courses, and reluctance to being diverted from major fields of academic 
interest. A responsive and challenging honors program, with compe- 
tent advising, can help eliminate the last two of these problems and 
can eventually mitigate the first through influence upon certification 
regulations. 

Certification requirements, in effect, reflect the pressures that have 
been exerted on State departments of public instruction. As a conse- 
quence, they are often a hodgepodge of specifications which may inhibit 
rather than guarantee the tniining of good teachers. Part of the prob- 
lem is to help school officials understand honors programs so that they 
can place honors graduates in positions appropriate to their capabili- 
ties. Organizations within the profession are logical channels for 
working out the problems of honors and certification. For example, 
the National xVssociation of State Directors of Tejicher Education and 
Certification has been working with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science on impiwing teacher certific^ition require- 
ments in the fields of mathen\atics and the sciences.*^ 

Some States already accept honors credit toward certification when 
it is.the equivalent of stated certification requirements. In Michigan, 

' 't;;uldenneR for Prepurntlon ProRrams of Teacberft of Secondary School Science and 
Mathematics, Recommendatlona of the Teacher Preparation-Certification Study of the Na- 
tional AKRociatlon of State Directorn of Teacher Education and CertlflcaUon and the 
American AKHodntloii for the Advancement of Science." September 19C1. 
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for example, certification requirements are stated so generally that it is 
possible for a person to have a liberal education and be certified at the 
same time. By the "Approve<l Programs Approach," which is used in 
Iowa, the State department of public instruction approves institu- 
tional programs of teacher preparation which meet certain broad 
minimum requirements and then accepts the institution's recommenda- 
tion for certification even though the traii..v . ipt may not strictly con- 
form to the requirements recoiionended by the State. 

Not only do honors directors need to work with agencies in recom- 
mending certification revisions, but they also need to be better in- 
formed about career opportunities for superior and talented teachers. 
As more and more students of honors calibre are directed to chal- 
lenging teaching positions, the resulting orientation to the intellectual 
life should contribute to the pool from which superior students can be 
drawn for the teaching profession in the future. 

There is more to recniitment of able teachers than good college pro- 
grams and good advising, however. Conditions in the schools them- 
selves are an equally significant factor, and the relevance of these to 
recniitment is treated later in this report. 

Evaluation of Programs 

It is not enough just to show that the teacher who 
had honors did a good job. The challenge is to find 
out whether or not-in- actual fact honors experience 
lead:^ teachers to perform more capably than teach- 
ers with comparable intelligence who did not have 
honors experience.-^. W. Maucker, State College of 
Iowa 

Every honors program should be so constructed as to provide meas- 
ures and tests of ;ts efficacy. It is important to know the fruits of 
one's labors. It is not enough simply to devise a program and imple- 
ment it. There must also be evaluation of its substance and of results 
to determine what has been done best and what can be done better. In 
other words, honors programs have to be appraised carefully and ob- 
jectively to determine whether or noc they a'-e doing the job expected 
of them when they were established." 

>»Slnw April 1058, 38 Items (articles and notes) on reneArdi nnd evaluation have 
appeared In The Superior Student. See e»i)eclally "Beseurch on Honorn.*' October 1961, 
p. 1^18. with subsections by Robert B. MacLeod. Ralph W. Tyler, Theodore M. Newcomb. 
and Paul A. Heist. Following proposals made at a meetlngr of ICSS directors, a Sodal 
Science Research Council committee has received a ^rant to hold a conference on rescarcli 
Into honors programs. This conference was held In late November 1962 at AUerton Hoos^ 
of the University of nilnols and was under the direction of Paul Heist of the Center 
for the Study of Higher Education at Berkeley. 
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Honors progi-ams must be appraised, first of all, in terms of response 
and achievement of students while they are in college. It is also im- 
portant to assess the value of honors programs in terms of the calibre 
of teachers such students become. These appraisals must be based on 
something more than opinion. Actually, there is very little evidence 
that a particular teaching-learning procedure is better than another; 
and we need to learn a great deal more about approaches to learning. 
It is to be hoped that honors prognims, which put scholarship, a search 
for evidence, and the method of inquiry at the very pinnacle, will find 
ways to make these appraisals on the basis of objective evidence. Such 
ev dence must go beyond the question of whether students taking 
honors work make good grades on tests or in some other way impress 
fh^.ir professors. 

In honors work in teacher education, the challenge is to be able 
to demonstrate in some way that honors make a difference in teaching. 
It must be admitted that there has been very little hard-headed re- 
search on the criteria of competence in teaching. Nevertheless, there 
is need to study what is learned by children, comparing those taught 
by teachers who have had honors work and those taught by others. 
Such comparisons, however, must be based on results obtained by 
teachers who, except for the honors experience, have coiaparable in- 
telligence and personalities and have had comparable training. In 
other words, the very cream of the crop might be capable teachers 
regjirdless of whether their training was in honors work or in tradi- 
tional programs. 

The solution to these problems of evaluating honors in teacher 
education is not easy, but a beginning has been made. Research activ- 
ities are increasingly being sponsored by organizations and founda- 
tions and by the Office of Education through its Cooperative Research 
Program. In addition, many institutions are financing their own ed- 
ucational research actiWties in order to improve their programs; and 
the reported results add to the pool of educational effort. Certainly, 
research related to college honors programs has implications for all 
students as institutions seek to help every individual to the extent of 
his educational reach ; and research on honors in teacher education has 
implications for improvement of education at all levels of the educa- 
tional continuum. 



IV. Impact of Honorji on Education 
in the Schools 

In the last analysis, as always in the past, the qual- 
ity of our schools will depend primarily on the quality 
of our teachers. Here, without any question, is th 
heart of our problem, and here is our central task— 
to bring to the classroom, seminar, and laboratory 
the large number of teachers of high qualification 
necessary to the full success of the educational enter- 
prise.— Sterling M. McMurrin, former U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education ^ 

Ability grouping and the use of the advanced place- 
ment approach should be pushed downward, perhaps 
even into the elementary school, and upward into the 
colleges, so that any student can learn what he is 
capable of learning when he is capable of learning 
it.— Frank O. Copley, University of Michigan 

No matter how good teacher preparation programs may become, they 
will not by themselves be sufficient to attract enough able students into 
teaching. Conditions in the schools must offer opportunities for per- 
sonal development and career advancement comparable to those in 
other professions for which these students might equally well prepare 
themselves, and the students must be made aware that these conditions 
exist. - 

The concern for superior students now extends through the whole 
range of American education from kindergarten on. Significant 
changes in the education of the academically talented are already 
taking place in the elementary and high school. These changes not 
only are creating rewarding and challenging opportunities for the 
talented; they also are generating a need for more qualified teachers 
who themselves have had honors experience in college. 

1 »The Teacher and Hl8 Education In a Free Society," addresn deUvered at the annual 
meetlnK of the American Asaoclatlou of Colleges for Teacher Education, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1962, (Mlmeo.) 
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The Quality Emphasis, Its Implications 

Unless we pay particular attention to the quality of 
instruction in the secondary and elementary schools, 
we may very well back into the kind of situation 
where the approach to education is economical and 
orderly but has little else beyond this to recommend 
it.— Lewis N. Pino, National Science Foundation 

College honors programs designed to prepare teachers for working 
with superior elementary and secondaiy students do not exist in ti 
vacuum. They exist in relation to the totality of , experience the able 
studerit has both before he comes to college and" after he leaves. For 
leicftmple, the college student brings with him intelligence, creativity, 
motivation, and influences of home environment. Therefore, intelli- 
gence may not be completely divorced from creativity, although present 
instruments do not show a great correlation between the two in the 
upper intelligence range. 

There has been a terrific growth in honors programs in the high 
schools during recent years, and it may be well to examine one of these 
programs to see just what factors affect the kind of training teachei^ 
of superior high school students need. At Oak Park, Illinois, for 
example, there is ability grouping — three tracks in required areas — 
in all courses ; and advanced placement courses are available for juniors 
and seniors. Just as the colleges have been askir'3^ the high schools to 
assist in the early selection of talent for their freshman honors pro- 
grams, so Oak Park looks to feeder elementary schools to help in the 
identification of students for its honors programs. Honors and ad- 
vanced placement courses are characterized by small classes, dis- 
cussion, flexible schedules, emphasis on skill in notetaking, extensive 
use of the libniry, considerable writing, essay tests, and some team 
teaching. 

For this work a teacher must, of course, have a scholarly bent. He 
must be enthusiastic if he is to evoke enthusiasm in ambitious stu- 
dents. He must have histrionic ability sufficient to attract attention 
to ideas. In recruiting such a teacher, administrators place great 
stress on good general education to provide interdisciplinary breadth. 
Completion of a 5-year or M.A.T. program is looked upon with favor. 
If he is to stimulate youth to learn, such a teacher must have the kind 
of mind that encompasses many things, not one steeped in factual 
knowledge alone. Since independent study and the seminar approach 
are stressed, any teacher who has had such experiences in his own hon- 
ors training is considered much better prepared to stimulate critical 
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analysis by superior high school students thnn is the teacher from a 
trnditional program. 

There are many ways in which high school and college teachers can 
improve the liaison between the two levels.^ For example, every col- 
lege professor would be better prepared to do his work if he some- 
times \ isited the high schools to find out whac is going on. Con- 
versely, the high school teachers should visit the collegejr. and univer- 
sities, particularly freshman and sophomore classes, to observe 
things they might have forgotten during their own intervening junior, 
senior, and graduate yeai^ as well as their teaching years. One in- 
teresting example of the exchange of liigh school and college faculty 
is the arrangement between Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
Taylori Alderdice High School in Pittsburgh.^ Such interchange 
brings increased understanding and respect for problems and prac- 
tices at the two levels of institutions. The planning conferences of 
high school and college teachei-s in connection with the Advanced 
Placement Program have also been credited with exceptional con- 
tributions to improved articulation among teachers of the high schools 
and the colleges. 

Thv question of methods, how to deal with students of high intellec- 
tual or creative ability, must in the final analysis be left largely to 
those ijidividuals who teach. The rejil challenge is the quality of ex- 
perience bright young people have at all levels of the educational con- 
tinuuin. Two major secondaiy school projects are illustrative of the 
efforts being made at t^iis level. 

A commitment to action programs for able students by secondary 
schools is one of the objectives of the Inter-Regional Project on Su- 
perior and Talented Students. This project was launched in March 
1958 by the Commission on Research and Service of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, with financial 
support from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Initially, the 
project involved 100 schools, some 18,000 selected students in these 
schools and their parents, and a relatively large number of educators 
who served as consultants and committee members. Later, other 
regional accrediting associations joined the project and additional 
schools affiliated with the program. Much progress has been reported 
for the elapsed portion of the projected 5-year program. Many 
thousands of superior students liave been identified; special curricu- 
lum provisions have been made; individual counseling has increased; 
group guid ance activities, parent conferences, and community in- 

IJ!^'!!l„^^*''i^"? ^^^^ '"'"^ °' ^'^^ SwprHor student in devoted to thl« aubject. 

^ z,^*'"*"" ^^^^''Oe-moh School Cooperation,- Inntitutino the Advanced 

Placement Program in Pitt.burah. iMttsburgh. r«. : Cnrne^e inntltute of Technology 1061 
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volvenient liiive been stepped up; more students of ability are plan- 
ning to continue education beyond the high school; and useful pub- 
lications have been produced and distributed to schools and colleges 
throughout the United States. Current and projected goals and re- 
search themes are designed to complement and supplement efforts by 
other groups/ 

The following research topics have been among the major categories 
of interest in the Superior and Talented Student Project: Clarifica- 
tion of terminology related to superior and talented students; flexi- 
ble school entiy related to factors other than chronological age on all 
levels of instmction ; relationships among the ingredients of apti- 
tudes, talents, and creativity, and their relationships to intelligence; 
phice of early identification in the total identification psocess; at- 
tributes of motivation, including motivation factors, as they may be 
related to pei^sonal and family deprivation; preparation of future 
teachers to work with superior and talented students; objective inter- 
pretations of teachers' attitudes toward STS programs and toward 
superior and talented students; mental superiority and talent as they 
ai*e related to responsibility and leadership; attitudes of communities 
and groups in the community toward these students; articulation 
among the various types of programs and levels of the educationaJ 
continuum; the problem of talented underachievers and the relation- 
sliips among achievement, ability, and levels of aspiration; grading 
and other evaluation techniques in "homogeneous" groups; reward 
systems for outstanding academic achievement; unrecognized groups 
of superior and talented students, including racial minoi'ities, handi- 
capped children, and students on lower socio-economic levels; girls as 
a neglected group in higher levels of learning; attitudes of superior 
and talented students toward teachers, other students, minorities, 
and the futui-e; effects of ability grouping; relationships of mental 
superiority and talent to delinquency and gang activities; and pro- 
jected costs for "optional'' educational programs for superior and 
talented students. 

The XEA project on the academically talented student is another 
example of the general concern for improved educational opportu- 
nities for superior students. Initially, this project was made possible 
by a 1058 grant of the Carnegie Corponition for a 3-year project. 
There were three focal points of activity : (1) A clearinghouse service 
of materials assembled from throughout the country and pertaining 

-* Additional information \h nvntlnblo from Superior nnd Talented Student I'roject, 
Xortli Central AsHoclatlon. 54n4 South Shore Drive, Chicago IS, IlllnniK. J. Ned Bryan, 
former director of the STS Project in now with the Talent Development Project of the 
I'.S. Offlc«» of Kdncatlon. See Wr statement, *'The Office of Education and l>evelopment 
or Tnlent," School Life, April 1902, p. 13-15. 
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to programs for academically talented students, (2) a consultant 
service, and (3) the development of 14 publications dealing with the 
ncjidemically talented student in administri».tion, research, the -fine 
arts, and the academic subjects.^ Numerous conferences were held in 
cooperation with departments of the NEA and other professional or- 
ganizations. An additional grant extended the project for 2 more 
years, thus enabling the project team to work with major school sys- 
tems in planning and strengthening their programs for the academi- 
cally talented student. 

Current practices and procedures in the education of the academi- 
cally talented which were developed by the project include: Signif- 
icant increase in grouping based on broader criteria, which include 
teacher judgment, student gnides, achievement tests, and reading 
scores; repositioning of courses in accordance with indications of 
readiness; more effective diagnosis of intradifferences as indicated 
by standardized tests of intelligence and achievement; marked 
increase in number of Advanced Placement programs; supplemental 
teacher training in content areas independent of college and univer- 
sity credit but tied in with local certification and salary step place- 
ment; a master schedule which provides less emphasis on the 
quantitative Carnegie unit and more on tlie controlled flexibility de- 
sign of variable size groups, time allocations, and team teaching; more 
frequent ungraded primary and intermediate gnide organizations; 
some increase in the use of programed courses; the movement of 
content down, particularly in tlie areas of languages and mathematics, 
and the development of back-up courses in science, English, and 
social science; greater emphasis on teacliing for creativity and produc- 
tive thinking and less on conformity; greater use of machine pro- 
cedures for reporting to parents, pupil attendance, and schedule 
makmg; limited use of lay readers, particulariy in advanced place- 
ment courses in English ; extension of the school year through summer 
programs; flexible progression wliich permits students to take some 
work in college simultaneously with completion of the twelfth grade 
m high school; and expansion of curriculum offerings in cooperation 
with college faculties on a bimonthly basis in areas of art, music, and 
political science. 

Tliere are examples, also, of programs designed to lielp tlie teacher 
broaden his own thinking, tliereby contributing to his ability to deal 
witli superior students. For example, the John Hay Fellows program 
IS an effort to help teachers increase their general education in the 

"Additional Information Ir available from Charles E. Bleh. Director, NEA Proiect 
on the Academically Talented Student. National Education Association. wkBhInjton. UC. 
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humanities and their knowledge of their own subject " The fellows 
are not candidates for degrees. There are no grades, no examinations, 
no credits. The purpose of the program is to encourage teachers to 
do the work for its own sake, to improve their understandings and 
outlooks as individuals, and thereby to improve their teaching. 

The Course Content Improvement Program of the National Science 
Foundation is an example of efforts to improve programs in a partic- 
ular cluster of related areas. The pnjgram supports cooperative 
ventures among college and xmiversity scholars, high school and 
elementary teachers of high quality, audiovisual experts, test experts, 
publishers, and others with appropriate special talents needed in the 
preparation of new course materials, A most intriguing result of 
this effort to produce new course materials is a growing agreement 
that the teaching of contemporary science must be based on an analyt- 
ical, open-ended approach. It is believed that the stress must be 
on process rather than information since this is an age in which the 
total volume of scientific information is doubling every 8 to 10 years 
and in which 90 to 95 percent of the scientists who have ever lived 
are now alive. 

Both the undergraduate research and the independent study 
programs of the NSF are aimed at the needs of the more able under- 
graduate majoring in science and are quite clearly in the area that is 
generally identified with departmental honors. They are specifi- 
cally concerned with bringing students into working contact with 
creative scholars. During next year, over 500 grants totaling about 
$4.5 million will provide support for about 7,000 undergraduates 
workj*>;;: m a variety of disciplines. The program is reported to be 
working well in developing scholarly ability among able under- 
graduates, but in some institutions the necessity for the student to 
choose bet\veen science subjects and professional education courses is 
a limiting factor in terms of the number of qualified teachers the 
program helps to produce. 

In general, then, there is obviously a trend toward a quality emphasis 
at all levels of education; and institutions and organizations are 
working to find the best ways to implement it. Unquestionably, 

* Additional Information Is available from Charles R. Keller, Director, John Hay 
Fellows Projfram, 9 Rockefeller Piaxa, New York 20, N.Y. 

grant on July 27, 1962> of $80,100 to ICSS from National Science Foundation 
Indicates Its conscious concern with the educational role of honors programs In the sci- 
ences, the quantitative social sciences, and allied fields such as engineering and medicine. 
This grant Is for Investigation of and publication on four specific projects: (1) The 
value of research participation and Independent study for the Intellectual development 
of the student; (3) the teaching of science to non-sclencc majors, particularly those In 
honors ; (3) the meaning of "honors approaches*' In laboratory exercises, sections, courses, 
situations; and (4) Interdisciplinary approaches, particularly In honors. In the natural 
And social sciences. 
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this emphasis upon quality may in itself help to attract superior 
students to the teaching profession, thereby adding to the momentum 
of the' trend. The extent to which these students will choose to go 
into teaching will be influenced to a great extent by the career oppor- 
tunities open to them, as we shall see in the next section. 

Effect of Honors Programs on Recniitment and 
Retention of Teachers 

Just as it is important for gifted children to have 
leisure and time to think, to plan, and to explore, so 
it is iknportant for teachers to have time to think and 
to plan and some leisure time for personal and in- 
tellectual development and recreation^Merle L, 
Borrowman, Umversity of Wisconsin 

Career opportunities, salary, and working conditions are crucial 
factors in attracting good teachers. The importance of each of these 
factors, of course, is relative to other opportunities in the area. In the 
high school at Oak Park, 111., for example, there are levels in the sal- 
ary schedule for those with the B.A. degree, the M.A., and the M.A. 
plus 30 hours. A regular classroom teacher reaches the top salary 
in about 14 or 16 years. In every 5-year period, the teacher is required 
to earn 6 hours of graduate, professional-growth credit. In the 
board's evaluation of this credit, however, writing, participation in 
professional organizations, committee work, or travel may be accepted 
in lieu of regular university courses. Kelatively speaking. Oak Park 
is considered in a fs^o^^ position compared with many other places 
in the country. Almc : the st».ff are at the maximum in the 

salaiy scale, which is some ixidication of their satisfaction. The com- 
munity is education-oriented, and it is not difficult to seJI ideas to the 
community when they concern improvement of the schools. More 
than the average number of parents have been to college, and they give 
support and cooperation. The honors program, which extends 
throughout all the departments at Oak Park, is thought to be helpful 
in attracting teachers with qualifications superior to those who might 
have been attracted in years past. 

Opportunities in the elementary and secondary field have become 
more and more favorable in recent years^ There is not the minute 
scrutiny of personal lives that was characteristic in the past. Many 
of the extracurricular activities requiring teacher direction and super- 
vision now involve salary adjustments to compensate for extra hours 
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of service. In some States, the total pay compares favorably with that 
in the colleges. In a good elementary school today, the honors grad- 
uate might find real opportunity, either in teaching or in administra- 
tion, equal to anything he might find in college work or in high school. 

In general, the school system which has the greatest possibility of 
attracting superior stxidents into teaching careers is one in which ad- 
ministrators are intellectually awake and have dynamic interest in the 
quality approach in the schools; where certification requirements and 
salary and placement practices favor progress over conformity; and 
where the individyal teacher's capability, self-confidence, and self- 
respect are esteemed, not only by fellow teachers within a specific 
school but also by professional colleagues at the various educational 
levels and by the citizens of the community. 

Economic Implications 

The real question is whether or not we in this coun- 
try are going to support our schools in such a way 
and to such an extent that there can be the right kind 
of working conditions for really excellent teaching 
and learning. . . . When we talk about real excel- 
lence in the schools, we are talking through our hats 
unless we are willing to invest a considerably greater 
amount than we do now. — J. W, Maucker, State Col- 
lege of Iowa 

Provision of special programs for superior students must i*est on 
fair a.ssurance that the schools will have the kinds of working con- 
ditions that make it possible to carry on at an intellectual level consist- 
ent with honors work. Granted adequate .support, the potentialities 
of such pro£:rams — indeed, of the whole of education — are unlim- 
ited. But the fact is that we as a Nation do not make ourselves invest 
enough in education. It is true that expenditures for education have 
more than doubled in the last 10 years, but we have not increjised the 
proportion of our resources per pupil in that time. We are spending 
about 3.5 percent of our. gross national product on formal education 
at all levels — elementary, secondary, higher education, public and pri- 
vate. This is up about half a percent in 10 years, but enrollments 
have risen equal to that. Many feel that we ought to double our 
national investment in education, and that we are not going to do a 
really better qualitative job until we recognize this squarely. 

Scholars have a moral obligation to speak out for increased excel- 
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lence and for adequate support to bring about the conditions conducive 
to this excellence. Until educators and scholars rocognisse tho relktiou- 
ship between support for the schools and excellence, they cannot very 
well expect the public to see the relationship; and unless and until the 
public sees that relationship, they will not increase the investment in 
education. 

Questions of great relevance are being niised about the talent loss 
among the economically and culturally handicapped. " What are the 
relationships, for example, between talent and income level and 
between motivation and family culture? What can be done to enhance 
the emergence of talent among the disadvantaged and to prevent the 
erosion of talent once it has been identified? Actually, programs for 
superior students should have no implications of elitism. The 
approach to the identification and development of the talents of supe- 
rior students should also be effective in helping to raise the quality 
of education for the entire student body. 

Education for superior students is not simply a continuous cycle 
starting with the identification and provision for talent at the elemen- 
tary level and allowing for similar special programing at each succes- 
sive school and college level, after which superior students become 
teachers of bright little ones. It is a matter of identifying talent at 
whatever level it emerges. In the North Central Association Superior 
and Talented Student Project, a deliberate attempt was made to 
initially identify schools that had a sizable pool of talented youngsters 
not being challenged. The project — now an interregional one — in 
working with secondary schools found that latent talent must be 
identified earlier in the life of the individual, particularly if he comes 
from an environment which does not positively value high academic 
achievement. Honors work in college may be too late for many of the 
youngsters who, with upgrading and lifting of the sights, may be 
among our ablest students. 

Students who have had. honors experiences in the colleges and uni- 
versities should be able to go back into the secondary and elementary 
schools and identify other talented young people who do not come 
from environments likely to produce high motivation. They should 
be able to work in situations that do not yet have programs for tal- 
ented students and help create the conditions in which such programs 
can flourish.® Given adequate support, there is no limit to the heights 
in education to which the quality approach can lead us. 

« James Bryant Conant, Slum* and Sul}urba, Now York : McGraw-Hill, 1061 : Patricia 
Spxton, Education and Income, New York: Vlklnp Press. 1961: and Education and the 
Disadvantaged American, Report of the Educational Policies Commiftslon of the National 
Kducation Association, W^ashin^tou, D.C 1062. 

•Hunter Collet recently received a grant from the Federal Government for a projrram 
to train teachers for schools in the slum areas. 
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We ought to think of honors programs more as a • 
way of life and scholarship for students rather than 
as a particular mode of admin!sti'^t:ve organization. 
Through the honors approach, we must create condi- 
tions that make dossible this M7:y of life. This takes 
the focus off any particular kind ol methodology and 
places it in a goal.— Lindley Stiles, University of 
Wisconsin 

Compared to the granting of earned degrees •Svitli honors," which 
has long been a relatively general practice amon^' colleges and univer- 
sities, the offering of "honors programs" is a relatively recent develop- 
ment. Indeed, more than half of the honors programs currently in 
use have been inaugurated during the last 10 years. Just as most 
innovations in education take hold slowly and gradually build momen- 
tum to the extent that they prove valuable, so it has been with honors 
programs and the honors approach. Although most honors programs 
have passed through much of the initial period of exploration, there is 
still no one crystalized, formalized conception of what is intrinsic in 
honors, whether in the liberal arts, in professional education, in other 
professional fields, or in the performing arts. Certainly, improved 
quality of learning by superior students is the one pen^ading purpose 
of honors programs; the conceptions of quality and of the methods 
of achieving quality ure almost as varied as the institutions themselves. 

Wliile institutions must not lose their power to attract and challenge 
good minds by overstressing means and methods to the neglect of con- 
tent, still they must find the best possible ways to break the academic 
lockstep in order for each student to progress as far and as fast as he 
can.^ This purposive flexibility is important for all students, but it is 
especially vital for the gifted or superior student, whose development 
may not be challenged by programs designed for the average. Rec- 
ommendations of ICSS regarding the major features of a full honors 
program have been given in the introductory statement of this publi- 
cation. However, the inauguration of an honors program need not 
await full implementation of every recommended feature. It can be 

* Cimrles C. Cole nnd Lanora G. Lewis, Flexibility ir. the Underoraduate Currieulunit 
Number 10 of the New Dimensiorifi in Higher Edueation «cr/c«, Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Prlntlnj; Office. 1002, 57 p. 
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started in a small way and move in the direction of a full pro^j^ram as 
fast as is feasible in the institution. 

Special sections, special courses, and special provisions for inde- 
pendent study are typical of honors programs. Advanced placement 
and acceleration, where appropriate, contribute by helping the student 
to avoid unnecessary repetition, thereby leaving time for increasing 
the breadth, depth, and scope of his learning. Taken individually, 
the numerous practices in use by colleges and universities in dealing 
with superior students may or may not be part of an honors approach, 
depending upon a number of jjterrelated factors. It should also be 
acknowledged that the honors approach may be used \vith students 
whose work is not up to the quality normally required for honors, but 
care must be taken not to dilute the program by sacrificing substance 
for numbers. A tr^ honors program in directed toward that combi- 
7uztion of approach and quality which leads the best students to do 
their best worJc. 

There is a general movement toward the quality approach, not only 
in colleges but in the elementary and secondary schools as welL This 
movement is giving American education a broad lift, not just one 
narrowly channeled toward an intellectual elite but one directed 
toward the recognition of the ability discoverable in all socioeconomic 
groups, with stress on values and goals wedded to knowledge. 
Already, the impact of emphasis upon quality in the elementary and 
secondary schools is leading to flexible progression at all levels and in 
some cases to the upgrading of entire courses or areas. In this way, 
there is avoidance of unnecessary repetition ; and students are released 
for work appropriate to their greater readiness. Curriculum reforms 
in mathematics, sciences, foreign languages, and other areas are mov- 
ing away from the mere accumulation of facts toward the complex 
approach which is typical of honors programs. To the extent tJiat 
adequate financing is available, the honors approach is increasi/ngly 
being extended to the regular program. 

The profound implications of the teaching-learning process,, ivln h 
were.earlier given attention by John Dewey and A. X. AVIiittehead, 
have more recently been raised by Jerome Bruner's report iin The 
Process of Education and Nevitt Sanford's The American CMlege. 
Honors work deals with knowledge, of course; but more than tibis it 
deals with the use of knowledge and the discover^' and application' of 
new knowledge. The honors approach to content and method 
intended to give the student the kinds of experiences w'hich will help 
him throughout life to make critical decisions and wise choices in the 
face of changing conditions, changinsj demands, and even changing 
knowledge. 
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The following statements, which combine conclusions and recom- 
mendations, have specific reference to honors programs but in many 
instances might v,rV be applied to education iu general. 

1. The quality of our schools depends, in the last analysis, upon 
the quality of our teachers. Since teachers tend to teach as they 
have been taught, it is important that candidates for the teaching pro- 
fession have the best possible learning experiences so that they, in tnm, 
will be able to capitalize on those experiences in attempting to provide 
effective learning situations for their students. For this reason, insti- 
tutions which prepare teachers should be encouraged to consider ways 
in which they can inaugurate programs with the honors approach. 
Initiall}', this should involve, as a minimum, honors programs for the 
best students. To tlie extent that the institution can finance such 
pro;i?rams, the honors approach should be extended to otiier students 
as well. 

2. Certainly, programs of honors quality can be an important 
part of the systematic recruitment of able and professionally promis- 
ing students into the teacliing profession as a first choice rather than 
as a last resort. Since the recruitment and training of able teachers 
is a function of eacli college or university as a whole, not just of the 
education faculty alone, members of all departments are urged to 
coopenite in the development of honors programs for teachers. This 
means that the work of the general honors program, the subject major, 
and the professional education courses should be sufficiently coordi- 
nated to create a sense of continuity in the honors experience of the 
student. The cooperative planning between faculty of subject disci- 
plines and those of education contributes to fertile exploration of 
the methods, content, pnd goals of education. 

'3. Because education is a continuous process, there needs to be a 
partnership among teachers at the various levels so that college teacli- 
ers know more about what and how students have learned in the 
schools from which they come and to which teacher candidates will 
return as teaclier-scholars when they are ready for careers. Such 
partnerships are valuable in three important wa^-s: They provide 
insights which contribute to improvement of the actual teaching- 
learning situations of teacher c^indidates throughout their college 
careers; they are useful in determining practices with regard to flexi- 
ble progression and admission of students to honors programs; and 
they are necessary as backgi*ound for effective advising of students. 

4. The proportion of students in honors programs at any given col- 
lege or university is likely to be a reflection of the overall admissions 
policy and the financial support which the institution is abie to give 
to programs with the honors approach. If the threshold to honors 
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programs is made too low, in order to increase numbers, quality may 
suffer. Especially in the initial stages, it is better to err on the side 
of high selectivity, with a limited program to assure quality, than to 
risk mediocrity in an effort to accommodate large numbers of students. 

5. Selection of students for honors programs is complicated by the 
the fact that women seem more mature than men at the beginning of 
college, although the number of men and women in the superior ranks 
is about equal by the senior year. There is need, therefore, not only 
for further study of problems related to criteria for admission of men 
and women students to freshman honors work but also for objective 
information to be used as a basis for realistic counseling of men and 
women honors students as they prepare for careers. 

6. The quality of the learning experience itself depends upon the 
philosophy, th* enthusiasm, and the skill of individual instructors, 
and upon their teamwork and dedication to the planning and imple- 
mentation of the total program. Unless the program can be ade- 
quately budgeted, especially in terms of staff, it should not be under- 
taken with the expectation that it will then flourish. Yet there is 
always a reasonable prospect that an initial sacrifice of time by dedi- 
cated faculty may bring funds needed for continuation. 

7. Honors programs have been and will continue to be proving 
grounds for many of the emerging practices through which teaching- 
learning experiencer* of all students are being improved. For this 
reason, agencies that provide funds for educational improvement 
should be encouraged to make grants for the development and evalua- 
tion of programs with the honors approach in order to supplement 
what the institutions themselves can afford to do. Futhermore, it is not 
enough simply to support programs of honors quality within the 
institutions preparing teachers; there must also be support within the 
elementary and secondary schools in order to attract and hold in teach- 
ing positions as many as possible of those bright young people who 
are able to identify emerging talent in rising generations and challenge 
and nurture its development. 

' 8. Careful and objective appraisal needs to be made of experimental 
programs, and on a systematically recurring basis of established pro- 
grams, first in terms of student response and achievement while in 
school aijd second with respect to the eflGiciency of the teachers pro- 
duced. Such appraisals must take into con;sideration certain contri- 
buting factors. For example, to accommodate differences in learning 
rate, new measures of accomplishment are needed to supplement or re- 
place the emphasis which the traditional credit hour places on time 
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spent in class;' and certification requirements need to be modified in 
some States to guarantee quality without imposing unnecessary restric- 
tions through formal course requirements which limit the time stu- 
dents have for breadth and depth of study. 

9. Regardless of the pattern which the honors program may take, 
advising of students makes a significant contribution to the honors 
climate or atmosphere- Responsibility for performance of the ad- 
vising function should, therefore? be precisely established so that every 
honors student knows to whom he should go for the assistance he needs. 
Advisers of honors students in education find their work complicated 
by the fact that men who are in honors programs frequently look 
toward college teaching as a career, although there is an increasing de- 
mand for their services in elementary and high school positions. On 
the other hand, women in honors programs may be fully capable of 
teaching at the college level; but there is an open question about 
whether or not many should be urged to do so in view of the discon- 
tinuous nature of their careers and society's predilection toward plac- 
ingthem in teaching positions at the lower levels. 

10. The ICSS is an effective channel of communication about prac- 
tices used in programs of honors quality in higher education. Other 
channels include conferences, regional and national meetings, and the* 
literature of such organizations as the American Council on Educa- 
tion, the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
y 'ional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education and regional 
accrediting associations, the National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification, the National Education As- 
sociation and its affiliate bodies. State teachers associations, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers and other independent teachei-s imious, 
the American Association of University Professoi*s, the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education, and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Through the cooperative endeavors of members of the teach- 
ing profession?, professional associations, and official agencies, 
programs of honoi-s quality can be encoin-aged in order to insui-e maxi- 
mum development and utilization of talent at all levels. 

By doing the best possible job of educating and utilizing the talents 
of the best students, especially in teacher education, our Nation can 
ultimately raise education to new heights. 

= I>anorn G. I^avIr. The Credit SjfHtetn in CoUcgen and Unii'cr)titien, Number fl of the 
New Dimensions In Illjrher Education Rerle«. Washington ; U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 1061. 37 p. 
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Appendix A. Conference Addresses 



Between the Conception and the Act 

B. W. Stbong 
Chancellor, Univcraiip of California, Berkelep 

I believe that we will find ourselves in general agreement on purpose to be 
consummated in seeking to develop honors work in the preparation of teachers 
and thence in the schools. General agreement may be less easy to reach on 
(itsirable ways and means of effectuating purpose. In considering what ought 
to be done and how to do it, we will need to keep feasibility in view through- 
out — the conditions without which success in the honors undertaking is not likely 
to be had. For It is not enough to be agreed on purpose and agreed on means of 
effectuating purpose. We can be agreed that we want to bake bread and that 
it takes yeast to make leavened bread. Do we have the yeast? If not, how 
may It be procured? It will not profit us to mix the dough if we cannot get 
the lump to rise. Our tasks, then, are not only those of exploring the ends to be 
sought and the means to those ends. We shall also be exploring the conditions 
requisite for mounting and sustaining honors work and honors programs. 

Development of HoYiors Wor\ 

The most talented students are capable of the best work. The sooner they 
are identified and provided with opportunity to make ample use of their talents 
as they mature, the onore they will encompass and master in the years they 
spend in formal education. It is the aim of honors work to enable the best 
students to do the best of which they are capable. 

These best students differ In degree and not necessarily in kind of capabili- 
ties from their companions.. So. too, the intellectual fare of students in an 
honors program differs in degree .and not in klnci from the fare of those who 
fall short of qualifying for honors. Some of those who have not amassed z 
grade-point average specified for admission to fconors work wMl be more 
independent intellectually, more curious, creative, Knd searching than ^lf»t*ers 
of high grades. Selection made on the basis of grade records alone will miss 
the mavericks coming to the attention of individual teachers. The student 
with a special fiair, the bright noncamformist, t^ie individnal who lets grades 
fall where they may while he devotes his time and effort to the study that 
interests him most — such student tests the perspicacity of s^c honors director or 
an honors committee engaged in selecting participants vn honors work. Though 
the differences between better and best are differences of degree and not of 
kind, a scaling that is applied mechanically, a selecting that does not assess 
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each individual In depth will be defective in making qualitative discriminations. 

An honors program rests on qualitatire discriminations in' selection of stu- 
dents, selection of faculty, and selection of particular modes of work. ,Xo de- 
partment, school, or college would be in a position to undertake an honors 
program if it w'ere not prepared to select and to do so effectively in respect to 
students, staff and instructional program. If, to attract excellent students 
and excellent teachers, an institution devises an honors program for which, 
initially, there is a lack of both excellent students and teachers, the laudable 
purpose is likely to falter and faiL If initially, the ground must be prei>ared 
before a more intensive cultivation is feasible, the honors* purpose sets an 
eventual goal to be reached and affords guidance in moving toward that goal. 
The first steps are then honors directed but are not yet in full measure pitched 
at the level of e*c.cellence that should be attained to be properly characterized 
by the nime of honors. 

An example may serve to make more eirpUeir the situation with whicii I am 
here concerned. An institution wants to c*o bette'r than it has done in the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded its mos>t cai^ble students. Its admission and per- 
formance requirements are such that the spectrum between the most capable ami 
the least capable students is quite wide. With large numbers of stu'lents enrolled 
distributed over courses of instruction, these courses have had to be held to a 
middle-of-the-range level of competence. The best students have thereby not 
been well served. Indeed, it may be the case that more attention and time have 
been devoted to the marginal students than to superior students, simply because 
the latter have done well in grades even though they are working considerabiy 
below their capabilities. In view of such a situation, the college decides, under 
the name of an honors program, to enroll the top 25 percent of its student body 
in courses of instruction reserved for this group. Thereby it will be upgrading 
the work done by the students in this quartile. It will not yet have exercised 
the selection which differentiates the highly gifted student from the above aver- 
age student Only as this selection is made do we arrive at the qualitative dis- 
crimination which sets off doing better with better students from doing the best 
with the best The latter is the conception of honors that many colleges and uni- 
versities are now adhering to in their honors programs. 

The concern to do better with the upper 25 percent of the students is thoroughly 
c4>mmendable. It may even be imperative in paving the way for a further selec- 
tivity. An honors program has more chance of coming to fruitioi^ at an a\yex 
of highly selected students few in number in proportion to total enrollment, to 
the extent that it gains reinforcement by improved quality in courses open to a 
larger proportion. Unless there is support below a summit, an attempt to work 
from the top down is not likely to thrive. Either needed support is lacking in the 
work undertaken outside of honors cour.^es, or else the honors program has to 
enr-orupass many more courses than can be financed by an institution along with 
its regular courses of instruction. 

Each institution of higher education will need, in its concern for excellence, 
to size up what it is in a position to do in becoming more selective of a iwrtion 
of its students to which members of the faculty are assigned in a special program. 
There is no confilct of purpose in selecting the top one-quarter and then b Jb:^ 
quently (or even concurrently if the situation is favorable) making a more exact- 
ing selection of five percent or less. What honors represents to ^he students and 
the faculty engage<2. however, will be materially affected by wh^t is embraced 
and what is not embraced under that designation. One in8titution*8 inclusion, 
if broad, will not be conijiarable with another's that has been quite limited. 
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Moreover, if the student body within which a percentile proportioning into 
honors has been put into effect is one which has been selected already by high 
admission standards, this factor must also be taken into account in making 
comparisons. The University of California, for example, has now reducn?d admis- 
sions to the top 12.5 percent of the high school graduates. Were a 4-year honors 
program to be established, the students beginning the program in their freshman 
year would fall in the top one or two percent of the high school graduates. Put 
another way, if 10 percent of the top 12.5 percent constituted the freshman 
honors group, several hundred freshmen would be eligible for honors. Indeed 
490 entered last fall at Berkeley who had honors at entrance, that is, high school 
records which consisted of not more than one B grade, the remainder being 
straight A's. 

Whatever be the position in which an institution finds itself, it will have a 
complement of students which are its most capable to whom that institution can 
properly devote special attention. In so doing, it will soon recognize that its 
concern does not begin with these students at tlie time of entrance but reaches 
down into the high schools and, beyond that, into the elementary schools. The 
recognition brings to the fore a vital role that departments, schools and colleges 
of education have in their preparation of teachers for these lower schools. If 
those engaged in teacher preparation have not brought their own best-qualified 
students into honors work, they will not be furnishing a cadre of teachers who 
will carry the conception of honors into the schools to bring it there to fruition 
in practice. 

The honors idea can be im^iarted to many by way of definition, specification, 
or descriptior of what is meant when we speak of gifted students and special 
prograwi^^. To work effectively, however, with the most gifted students in 
English, mathematics, science, history, or other disciplines calls for teachers 
who have equipped themselves to challenge the minds Qf these students and to 
meet the challenges that they present. 

If students enroll in a school spf eaucation for teacher training after they 
have completed work for the A.B. degree in a liberal arts college within which 
they have done honors work, the school is in a petition to capitalize on this. If 
the .school does not do so, it can exi>ect di.ssati,sf action from the students. In 
colleges within which undergraduates preparing to teach in high schools and 
the elementary schools complete a major in education, there should be oppor- 
tunity for honors work, at least in the senior year and, preferably, beginning 
earlier. Honors work that calls fully upon the intellectual resources of the 
student of exceptional ability develops In that student as teacher a fuller capa- 
bility to repeat the process with his students. 

Furthermore, it is reasonable to expect that engagements of prospective 
teachers with honors will wed more of them to teaching, for honors work is the 
antithesis of a routine performance of routine chores. Honors work is the work 
of inquiry to which teacher and student contribute. It fosters and develojw .skill 
in examining the answers given to questions by (demanding evidence and reasons. 
It leads to examinations of the questions themselrv??; s.nd of the kinds of answers 
that are relevant to a scientific question, a moral onu^sthetic question, a que.stion 
about validity of reasoning, a question about truth or falsity c.£ a projKJsition, a 
question about definition as distingui.^hed from a question aoout causation, a 
question about facts and a questioa about interpretation of facts. Sncb min- 
ing might never to be conceived as something reserved for honors woril i»r j^^ aliar 
to ft, but .such examining ought always to he characteristic of the work of stu- 
dents and teachers in an honors program. 
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With the best students and the best teachers, breadth and depth of inquiry 
will thrive best; hut in the continuum of the educables and the educators there 
IS no point at which we are justified in treating learning as merely a matter 
of rote in turning out ready-made answers to stock qu<»3Uon8. The acquisition 
of skills of mind requires application and hard work, a doing and redoing nec- 
essary to the formation of habits in reading, writing, and reasoning. To be 
skillful and knowledgeable in the play of ideas, exacting practice is demanded. 
The person who wants to be a creative writer must first learn how to write by 
working at it. 

For the ablest students, the tasks with which others have to struggle are easier 
to perform. Time and again, the greater labor expended carries the less gifted 
student further in accomplishment and in subsequent career than his more gifted 
companion. The fault lies with the more gifted student if he is lazy; hut the 
fault lies with the schools insofar as they demanded too little and offered too 
little to their bright and r-^stlcss students. 

Within colleges and universities today we are becoming increasinglv concerned 
with sorting out .sludeiiU on the basis of their capabilities for the ^ke of pro- 
viding opportunities best suited to ability groupings. Thereby the institutions 
in this country are seeking to do something that has never been done hitherto in 
this or any other land. They are seeking to pro^ide hij^her education for the 
many while, at the same time, placing an emphasis on excellence. To make 
higher education available to large numbers of students, a society must do what 
it can to furnish equality of opportunity. In recognition of inequality of capa- 
bility, we have also the task of selecting the ablest students and advancing 
them as fast and as far as we can. Only if there is not enough financial support 
of education to permit both task.s— the task of educating the manv and the task 
of devoting special effort to the very best— are we then faced with having to 
sacrifice one to the other undertaking. Given the means, there is no conflict 
or incompatibility between the end of educating the many and of serving highest 
excellence by providing the best for the best. 

The present conjoint serving of two ends by the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States has only gradually come to realization. Down to the Civil 
War, the colleges and universities in this country drew their students from a 
relatively .small segment of the population. An intellectual elite, represented in 
clergymen, doctors, lawyers, teachers, men of letters, and men of affairs flowed 
from these centers. In the Morrill Act of 1802. the Congress provided for the 
establishment of land-grant in.stitutions in every State in the Union. Agriculture 
and the mechanical arts became subjects of instruction made available to stu- 
dents in State-supported colleges and universities. In the University of Cali- 
fornia, as in the other land-grant institutipn.s, college** of agriculture and of 
engineering became segments incoriwrated within a whole composed of a liberal 
arts college, professional schools, and graduate instruction. Today, the great 
majority of students are enrolled in courses of study leading to the bachelor of 
arts degree and, of these, increasing numbers go on to graduate work. The 
influx of students into colleges and universities after World AVar I and the cur- 
rent surge which will continue throughout t^is decade constitute, in numbers 
• represented, the phenomenon commonly designated as "mass educatitm." It 
should not be assumed or concluded that the press of numbers has been at the 
expense of quality by descent to a mass-mediocrity. Private institutions of high 
excellence, under necessity to hold enrollments within the limit of their financial 
resources, have become more selective in their admissions. At no earlier time 
in this century have their .student bodies been of higher excellence. The publicly 
supported institutions, by a hierarchical distribution of tasks and resi)onsibi>itlas. 
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can match tlie best private in8ti^ations at one end of the ability-range while, 
at the 8&me time, extending educational opportunity broadened out to a wide 
base. 

Ways and Means of FurtheHng Hcmors Wor\ in Sc^ 
of Educatum 

The general question to be raised is the following ; Are there, in the tasks 
which fall to a school of education in the preparation of secondary and ele- 
mentary school teachers, certain features or characteristics pertaining to Its 
professional orientation which call for ways and means of developing honors 
work somewhat dilTerent from those appropriate to honors in a liberal arts 
coUegct? 

This general question introduces an array of more particular questions. 
Should different criteria of selection of students, of courses, or of faculty be 
used? Should the honors prop-am of the school be a continuation (or extension) 
of honors work done earlier in the liberal arts college? 1Vhat does an honors 
program in a school of education need to encompass to recruit able students 
for teaching careers? Should the school seek to be highly selective in admission 
of students to honors or should it seek to bring a substantial number of stu- 
dents into the fold? What kinds of courses should be included in the program, 
and what would constitute the differentiating characteristics of these courses in 
comparison with regular courses? Should honors courses In education be de- 
veloped, where possible to do so, on an interdisciplinary basis? What courses 
should' be of an interdisciplinary nature and what courses should be fully the 
responsibility of the faculty in education? Should there be somewhat different 
content, emphasis, or reach in honors work undertaken by students preparing 
themselves to teach in the high schools and by students preparing themselves 
to teach in elementary schools? Given the competition for grades and the more 
exacting demands of honors work, what will induce students well qualified for 
honors work to elect it? Or, putting this question, another way, how are con- 
ditions established that wiU dispose both students and faculty to participate 
in honors work? Looking to end-results — the flow into the schools of teachers 
who have been student-participants in honors — what are the measures or tests 
we should use in evaluating the effective worth of their honors preparation? 

These are some of the questions we are met to discuss. As my initial con- 
tribution to the discussion, I want to examine the couching of these questions. 
In so doing, I will advance suggestions, hypotheses, and considerations which 
api)ear to me to be ingredient to practicable and desirable solutions of prob- 
lems insofar as problems are presented by the question. Not every question 
ix)se8 a problem, unless it be the problem of sifting out a question that em- 
bodies a genuine doubt or difficulty from a question that does not. 

All of us recognize thai, as work in a particular field of study reaches 
an advanced level, it takes on a professional character. A student with a 
major in history, English, or philosophy reaches this level as he approaches or 
enters upon graduate study to equip himself to be a contributor in his chosen 
field. As a teaching assistant or teaching fellow he gains apprenticeship ex- 
perience in the classroom. In seminars, he is exi>ected to.perform as a Junior 
colleague in presentation and discussion of research papers. There is no break 
in a continuity of study begun as an undergraduate and becoming more thorough 
and specialized during the graduate years. There is a movement from breadth 
to depth, a movement towards concentration for the sake of developing a mastery 
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as required and judged by experts. In small seminars and in the final stage 
during which the student works individually in close collaboration with one 
or more members of the faculty in the conduct of his research, relationships 
are established between student and teacher of the kind sought also in under- 
graduate honors. 

The situation does not seem to me to be in any way radically dissimilar in 
professional schools and colleges with undergraduate curriculums. The en- 
gineering student or student in architecture has fewer electives during his 
undergraduate years and encompasses less in breadth of study in the social 
sciences and the humanities. Not until his junior year will most of his courses be 
taken within the professional department Participation in honors work— 
whether it be In a campus>wide honors program, or in a program developed within 
the professional school or college, or in some combination, or by some moving over 
from general to departmental programs — will be animated by purposes in com- 
mon even though somewhat different emphases are expected to be lodged in 
the particular disciplinary clusterings of students. These do not necessarily con- 
stitute a weakness and may indeed be a strength, esi)eeially in the third, 
fourth, and fifth undergraduate years. 

Turning to schools of education in their tasks of preparing teachers, the 
tasks have generally been viewed as threefold in nature. First, these schools 
must see to it that those who are to teach in elementary schools or in secondary 
schools have gained a good competence in the subjects they are to teach. Second, 
they seek to provide an understanding of the learning process through psycho- 
logical study, of the educational enterprise through study of the history and 
philo.sophy of education, and of the school in society through comparative studies. 
Third, they seek through methods courses and practice teaching to develop 
teaching skills to have these be exercised effectively. The latter two tasks 
presuppose the ^rsL 

In entering upon an honors program, are all three endeavors as represented 
in course-credit work suited for inclusion in that program? The first two ap- 
pear to me to be entirely suitable for development of honors sections, honors 
colloquia, tutorials, honors theses, and interdisciplinary collaboration. I am 
puzzled to see how the last could or should be incorporated. 

I have no doubt that a porUon of the teachers being preimred will be found 
to be of superior ability and promise with respect to performance in class- 
room tejiching. This will not be just a matter of a sui)erior grade-jwint record 
but will also have to do with character, i>ersonality traits, devotion to teach- 
ing, ability to challenge students and to c^ommunicate with them, zest, patience, 
and insight The source of my puzzlement does not lie here. It lies instead 
in the nature and role of practice leaching and of the courses in 8ui)ervised 
teaching that are adjoined to this. Having gathered into a colloquium the 
most gifted prospective teachers, what would then be the honors work to be 
undertaken with respect to courses in the sui)ervised teaching category? I 
am not here raising a question about need for or usefulness of these courses in 
the preparation of teachers. I am asking only if they are of a kind to lend 
theni.selves to honors work. In being devoted to achieving greater' breadth 
and greater depth of inquiry, understanding, and appreciation, the work in 
honors should always be substantively lodged. It is so lodged in courses, 
seminars, colloquia, and tutorials or individual studies developed with respect 
to the first two tasks in an honors dimension. It appears to me not to be so 
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lodged with respect to the third task as this is carried out in courses of 
supervised teaching.* 

If these courses are set aside as falling outside an honors program, I would 
then hold that the first two tasks do not embody any features or characteris- 
tics which call for ways and means of developing honors work in a school of 
education that would differ markedly from the ways and means appropriate 
in a liberal arts college. I would qualify this in at least one important respect. 
The development of a professional atprit de corpH among teacher candidates, 
especially those of highest puri)ose, ideals, scholarly grasp, and teaching 
efrectiveness, will be a leavening influence within schools of education 
and in the elementary, secondary, and collegiate institutions in which the 
individuals will subsequently do their teaching. The influence, I suppose, 
would also be exerted ui>on and within supervised teaching (arts of practice), 
stimulated by, and responsive to, a qualitative lift imparted by honors to 
professional practice. 

Thus far I have indicated how I would answer the general question — the 
question asking whether or not the professional orientation of a school of 
education calls for way.s and means of developing honors work differing sub- 
stantizUly from the conduct of honors in a libenil arts college. My answer 
was iii the negative. If an honors program has already been instituted on a 
campus and if participation, continuation, or extension of that program is 
heing sought by or within a school of education, then the motif should, be 
moro of the name work of inquiry. This *'more of the same" could well be 
toward greater depth where, earlier, the students had done honors work in 
breadth. To attract these ablest students, a school of education must offer 
to them a like kind of intellectual engagement. An easy but fatal mistake 
would be made if one substituted exiwsition of honors work for the doing of 
honors work. The exposition could consist of courses entitled "Principles of 
honors work," "Theory and practice of honors," **The honors curriculum," 
"Criteria and methods of Identifying and selecting the superior student," 
•'History and philosophy of ability groupings," and so on. Such courses might 
or might not be, in the way in which they engaged the students in the work 
undertaken and in their substance and quality, of the kind and calibre de- 
serving the name of honors work. They will not he this if they are didactic 
discourses about honors. The king who wanted geometry delivered to him 
v/as properly told, *^Sire, there is no royal road to mathematics." Honors can- 
not be taught, even though attention can profitably be given to ways and 
means of developing honors work. 

A school of education might not develop its honors courses on an inter- 
disciplinary basis or by interdisciplinary collaboration ; but unless the courses 
are of a kind suitable for, or suited to, such interdisciplinary development, 
they are not the right kind of courses. Each faculty member particiimting in 
an honors program will bring to the work he does in that program his own 
fund '>f interest and knowletlge. Thus a member of the education faculty 
condu< :ing an honors course in which the students are teacher candidates 
will have a double interest. Tliere will be the interest in so conducting the 
course as to have it embody and exemplify performance of higher quality. At 
the same time, the particular composition of the group introduces the further 
profitable task of self-analysis in appraising the performance. In doing this, 
the students preparing themselves to be teachers and looking forward to work 

*The position taken here by Mr. Strong w^b diHcust;ed at length during the conference. 
In order to present both sides of the debate, the verbatim transcript of this discussion 
is given as Appendix B. 
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with superior students in elementary and secondary schools become engaged 
in measuring and testing the worth of such work. 

It is surely desirable to have an increasing number of teachers in the schools 
who know what honors work Is by having done it themselves. If the threshold 
—into -honors is lowered to increase numbers, quality will suffer. Since it will 
take excellent quality in an honors program in its staffing and content to draw 
excellent students to it, I believe it would be a mistake not to be highly selective 
even tbough the numbers enrolled in the program are initially very smell. Well 
begun will help insure best done thereafter. Moreover, recruitment of faculty 
for participaUon in honors work is most likely to prosper where the demand for 
quality is pitched high. Like will attract like. The time and energy that will 
need to be devoted by the participants in working with superior students in an 
honors program cannot be had from them by way of addition to an already full 
stint over any considerable period. Unless the program can be budgeted to pro- 
vide for the proportion of time devoted by a faculty member to honors, the pro- 
gram should not be undertaken with the hope that it will then flourish. It might 
be undertaken by an initial sacrifice when there is a reasonable prospect that its 
results will bring to it the funds that are needed for continuation. 

We cannot afford to do less than the best for the best students. Lest we be 
accused that this is an article of faith rather than a proposition proved by 
results, every honors program phould be so mounted as to provide measures and 
tests of its efficacy. Embracing the purpose and devising the ways and means 
of effectuating the purpose residing in honors programs, we shall want to know 
the fruits of our labors, in education, as in other human enterprises, fads and 
fashions can exercise a sway which sweeps well-intentioned and initially well- 
conceived efforts to. extremes that we have afterwards to repent and repair. 
Recognizing that programs bearing the name of honorp carry with them an 
honorific connotation, we must be vigilant to have this be faUy deserved. For 
if we have not honored honors by doing the qualitative job that is signified by 
the name, our zeal will have been misspent and we will be convicted of doing 
only lip-service in this cause. Between the conception and the act falls the 
shadow if we do not supply the substance. It is our task to supply the substance. 
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The Threat of Honors 



James Jj, Jakrett 
President, Western Washington State College 

The title of my talk !s, of course, a bit of a trick. When Joe Ck>hen asked me 
what I was going: to talk about, and I told him, he said, "Fine, sounds interest- 
ing." Then he did the second take: 'Threat of honors?" he growled. "What's 
that about?" 

Still and all, I think the concept "threat" will enable me to unify or at least 
to yoke together with minimum violence a string of cauUonary remarks about 
honors progrrams. Those of us who are true believers like to get together on 
occasions like this to testify in behalf of the gospel according to us. We listen 
politely, if impatiently, and a little incredulously, to the testimocy of others, in 
order to be able to tell how we manage the matter in our own parish. But there 
are heathens, and there are pitfalls. Let us take heed. 

I remember with a certain acerb clarity the first occasion in which I, flushed 
wit!i achievement, reported to a g^roup of high school principals that at our col- 
lege we had at last launched a small but altogether genuine honors program for 
those in the upper few percent of our freshman class. I concluded my speech 
with the justified expectation that, even if my rhetoric had limped, my message 
had had sufficient brilliance to shine through, and that I would now enjoy a 
small parade of congratulations. But it soon became clear that the parade had 
turned down another street. What I heard, inste&d of applause, was a reserved 
silence, broken only by some distinctly sour remarks. Even more characteristic, 
however, was this comment on the part of one principal : "This is all very well, 
to provide for that little elite, but what about the good average student? What 
are you doing for him?" ' 

Now this is not necessarily an unfair question. It mnat be admitted that it 
is theoretically possible for a college with a heterogen^ious student population 
unfairly to neglect the weaker students. One sometimes gets the impression 
that the larger public universities, in those States where the sons and daughters 
of all taxpayers are deemed admissible, tend, in sheer desperation, to become 
ruthless, hardening their hearts to the tune of an actuarial fife, to ditsm out, 
term after term, the hordes of the proven unfit However, even if there be such 
dispensers of icy justice, surely the typical story is far otherwise, with batteries 
of counselors, psychological and otherwise, reading clinics, remedial courses, 
special tutoring services, elaborate warning systems, and even a prevailing 
belief among the arrangers of lower division progrroms that* the primary 
challenge is to find a group of courses, any group of courses, that the weaker 
student can pass. We all know that considerable amount of faculty ingenuity 
is squandered on this task, and by no means entirely in behalf of athletes. 

We know, too, that provision for an honors program does not normally mean 
robbing slow Peter to pay bright Paul. We tend to believe that an honors pro- 
gram tones up the whole establishment, but it is not my principal purpose here 
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and now to say this. For one thing, it does not need saying to those who attend 
this kind of conference; for another, I am mainly interested in our looking 
squarely in the eye of the opposition, of the unconvinced. 

Now, I believe that this dubiety concerning favored treatment for the bright 
Is especially to be encountered among public school administrators and teachers, 
who are used to the compulsory education of all, fre<luently with a minimum of 
grouping, lest some be stigmatized as second class citizens. The argimient is 
familiar to us all, but its familiarity, perhaps even its banality, should not blind 
us to the fact that this is the working creed of a significant number of educators. 

I recently became aware of a widely used teacher placement form that pro- 
vided, for the marking of nearly every imaginable characteristic except intel- 
lectuality and academic excellence. This is not entirely an accident. There is 
still a widespread suspicion of the intellectual and bright elementary and second- 
ary teacher. Like the highly gifted pupil, he may be an articulate critic of the 
establishment 

But it goes beyond the public schools (where, of course, it is not the unani- 
mous opinion) ; it is present in our colleges and universities, too. it may be 
indigenous there, or it may come from the public schools. Let us not forget 
that professional educators are unusually sensitive to the winds Mowing from 
the elementary and secondary schools— far more so than Is commonly recog- 
nized outside these ranks. If a high school principal gets uneasy about a col- 
lege honors program, a college professor of secondary school administration 
shifts in his seat. 

This, then, is a threat. Honors programs threaten a certain group strongly 
egalitarian by tradition and possibly a little suspicious of the high IQ students 
and the intellectuals, especially if they are a little unruly. The oft-told story 
of the teacher who boasted that by the end of the year she usually managed to 
speed up the very slow and to slow down the very fast borrows its slightly grim 
humor from a prevailing practice. We are mor^ accustomed to locating anti- 
intellectuals among other segments ot the economy, but we will, to our peril, 
Ignore their presence in the school and colleges. 

A second group who may react to a certain threat in a proixjsed or an existent 
honors program are the college administrators charged vrith making the books 
balance. The point is simple, and I shall not try to complicate it Honors pro- 
grams, if they are much good, are exi)ensive. Right now, there is. though we 
snperstit: ^viDly avoid recognizing the fact in public, an unprecedented degree 
of affluence in higher education. But it is possible, even for one not constitu- 
tionally gloomy, to foresee distinct possibilities of harder sledding ahead. AVhen 
this happens, when, that is, instead of another sizable Increase in our appropria- 
tions or in our endowment funds, there suddenly develops a shrinkage, the costli- 
ness of honors programs wiH become more apiwrent. At that point it will 
become necessary to defend them, not as the cherry on an already rich sundae, 
but us a necessary mineral in the educational d!et 

Even before this hapi>ens, the faculty may be tlireatened by an honors pro- 
gram, when such is endorsed in principle, even with enthusiasm and flourish, 
but with no adequate allowance made for its stafflng. At my college, we did ask 
the faculty, or rather the faculty asked of itself, to take on honors courses as 
overload for a one-quarter trial period. Then we move<l into a partial under- 
writing of the program for the first full year, and now we have made what I 
believe is a fair allowance for participation in colloquia, tutorials, and the admin- 
istration of the program. A faculty or administration contemplating an honors 
program may be well advised realistically to plan ahead against the threat of 
honors as just overload. 
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The students, oo, may feel threatened by an honors program, and here I 
have In mind bright students u'ho are, as they may In these days be well 
advised to I)e, grade-consrfous. How often does It happen, I wonder, that a 
highly promising student decides not to enter the progrum because of a fear, 
possibly even justified, that his gradi»8 may suffer thereby. The answer, I take 
It, lies In guarding a^lnst any Inflexible employment of a iiormal curve which 
by definition does not apply to abnomials. But, as In so many activities, It Is 
not sufficient Just to do the thing; one must also give adequate publicity to the 
thing done. Potential honors students, who are, I take it, not forced to enter 
the program, must realize that the usual grades In honors classes are A's and B's, 
and that the consistent C student there Is probably misplaced. 

I have mentioned four groups who may, snd who upon occasion do, regard 
honors as a threat: n certain group of educators whom I mainly associate with 
public schools, college administrators who are wllly-nllly budget-mlnded, faculty 
members for whom participation in the program Is n serious overload, and stu* 
dents who worry about grades. I should like now to raise ray eyebrows at three 
practices which I think may be sah; to threaten the quality of honors pro- 
grams themselves, unless they are kept In mind and properly accounted for. 

First, I should mention the kind of honors program which Is created more by 
schedule makers than by Imaginative desl^rners. Tlie practice Is even more famil- 
iar In establishing so-called general education programs. You know, one simply 
checks off a nuiiiber of existent courses llHte<l In the catalog and then says, any 
two of this group, 12 hours In that, and cither ^, Y, or This saves all the 
trouble of Interdepartr- Mital collaboration, and courses prepared especially In 
the Interest of general education. One can also offer, my, American studies 
pn)grams In this way. One /tu'oady does teach American history and American 
literature, imsslbly American i^hllosophy too, and of course, American 
government. Two pages In the cavnlog are a small price to luiy for bunching 
these current offerings Into what ge.s announced as a new program In American 
studies. Similarly, an institution i)erhai>8 a little self-conscious about not hav- 
ing an honors prograni, or a little cramped for money, time, or energy to create a 
program, may fabrii*ate one with the holp of scissors and pasteixit. But a pro- 
gram that Is nothing more than a 8i»rich< of earmarked sections from multisection 
courses can be called htmors only hy ctmrtesy. 

My second point Is one I annoum c with some temerity and certainly with un* 
certainty. However, I'd like to register my Imiiresslon that In our selections 
processes, the ways In which we Identify the studentui admissible to the program, 
we may sometimes overdo "iKitentlality/' Of course we may overemphasize 
grade-i)Olnt averages, too. In high school or college, as Indication of probable 
success In honors, but the dull A student is i^erhaps better recognized than the 
unlntellectual student of high IQ. I certainly do not want to give the Impres- 
sion that I underestimate the imwer of honors to awaken the Intellectual Inter- 
i^ls of the gifted -but-lethargic, but I sometimes feel that a word needs to be 
said for the student who Is, by the usual measures, not fjuitc as bright as the 
brightest — yet who gives evhlence of that genuine Interest In Ideas that marks 
the conduct of every good honors progrum I have encountered. When the com- 
I)etltlon Is severe for admission to the program. I would urge that demonstrated 
Intellectuality be given full marks. 

A third point concerns the format of honors coUoqula and tutorials. Not 
long ago I expressed to our honors director my wonder al)Out whether, with 
every colloquium leader devising long, long lists of reading for the youngsters, 
we mif^ht be teaching them to forget how to read slowly, I mean, of course, 
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bow to read painstakingly, word by word. Instead of Just getting more practice 
In tbat also valuable art of Judicious skipping. Maybe tbere ougbt always to 
be provided one or two colloqula wbere Intensive, ratber than extensive, reading 
is required, wbere one book or maybe even one essay, one sbort story, one poem, 
is taken apart and reassembled with loving and meticulous care. 

These are my three threats to optimal quality of the honors program itself. 
Others could, of course, be mentioned. For Instance, there is the i^r.Sous matter 
of Inadequate attention i M to the selection of the honors teaching stafT. Hovp- 
ever, I would like to conclude with a different kind of problem, one which I 
have seldom heard mentioned. I refer to the place of honors m professional 
education Itself. I do not mean, now, just in the subject-matter major or m(Qcr 
of the teacher education student, but in the professional part of his preparation. 
I will confess that I am not as Impressed as I odop was with the role of the 
liberal arts snob, the one who, whatever M« ''wi, teaching practice might indi- 
cate to the contrary, loudly affirms his be'ief tlv .t yll these auu only those who 
concentrate their full attention on thel.' subjec; "aaU^?- creclallzation become 
good teachers. I think I am well acqu-^iniev vniii /he T*-cakne.weH of the usual 
education courses and I deplore them is juuch as an>body. )3ut I x.onder If 
this does not constitute a special challeiige for honurs. How can we seriously 
deny that there are immensely complex and immeuiiely Important questions — 
ranging from learning theory to school organization; from history of etlucatlon 
to methods of evaluation, from thv iijethod.s of teaching elementary arithmetic, 
which we have lately learned an amazio •phlstlcaicd t.nl>jv-ct, to 

philosophy of education, altogether r.-v* often an . igly naive and eini>ty 
subject? 

Programs In professional education f>'>r the hir**' iit°d teacheri^ to-be may 
well save some of them from leaving th*;-'^ '-h ^r, n?P7 provide modells 

for upgrading the entire i>rofe8Hloual sequv-uce lo ner», and way — Just think 
of it — may make better teachers of thiwe who tan stand the pace. I have 
concluded, perhaps by cheating, with a promise rather than a threat. 





Oases of Excellence 



Dean, School of Education, Uxiver^ity of Wisof^Mn 

Honors progrania for prospective teadvers can become oases of exceirence in 
ihe dry and strife-torn deserts of teacher education. If tb«y are well-designed 
and properly carried out, they can becoaie Invitations to teaching to the most 
outstanding young people, the jyeople with the keenest minds, who are the most 
con«*erned about doing something worthwhile with their lives, some of whom 
have heretofore sht aned the profession. They can also lead to the Improvement 
o* teacher education i^Relf. 

The objective of ^^onors progr .as is cwtT»fold; Crat, to provide work in teacher 
education that Is intellectual!; JtcitS"> in*i challenging to bright students; and, 
second, to produce teachers wiij are iw rsoiwally and professionally prepared to 
carry the banner of excellence to eleoii'ntary and secondary schools. 

Honors programs require a high degrt^e of cooperation on ar institution-wide 
basis between professors of education ai\d profej<flicrs In other ict\ools, pr^'tico- 
larly in the lll)eml arts— professors In those fields that provide the major and 
minor specialised work. Institutions that do not have this ar,^ not going to be 
able to provide the kind of synchronization that has been Jisoussed this con- 
ference. Fortunately, we have made rcpid strides in ^.cMug towari.^ coopera- 
tloti In niany institutions. Wlthlt: *te lafft 5 5^^rs, over 200 Institutions have 
introduced honors courses. This is ^ap\^ and dramatic progress. Alreedy 
shout a score of th.o.«e are doing som- M\x:g about honors programs for tei\cljsr8. 
Tills means that we !>re beginning to add the dimension of nonors ti'^ the peda- 
gogical phase of teacher e^tication. I think this is the key. I ara inclined to 
agree with Mr. Strong that we have to prove that we can appir honors to the 
laboratory phase of the ^vork. My own inclination is to placs this phase In a 
fifth-year program. 

Although we are talking about dry and strife torn deserts, I \7ant tn zay that 
pedagogy iii not entlrtl;; ret ponsible for all of the dryness in these deserts 
teacher education, even though It has been made the sole scapegoat of disrespect 
and sometimes of contempt We have had brilliant young people who be^^ame 
teachers in the past, but their general edlqcation aud their specialization in «ab 
Ject fields has often been woefoliy deficient. Not all teachers practice what 
they teacrt. even the gifted ones Comp</8ltion lenchers do not wri* /; history 
teachers are not historians; science teachers are not scientists; and foreign 
language teachers by and large are not necessarily good ambftssadors for the 
cultures that they reprei-cnt for students. You find exceptions to this Indict- 
ment in a few fields — and at times iu all fields. Often you find exceptions In 
fields ^Ach as art and music. But thfc truth is that programs of teacher educa* 
tion, even when they deal with able young people, are not producing for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools enough teachers who are highly creative and 
productive scholars. Nor are bright teachers always the best examples of 
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citizens or professional leaders. Too often they are immobilized by academic 
traditions, fettered by fear of change and experimentation^ and submerged in 
a conformity to group rites and rituals. Courses in pedagogy, whatever their 
shortconitings, cannot be blamed for weaknesses in programs for teacher 
education that such behaviors reflect. 

Tliis is by way of saying that, as we build honors progrunis for teachers, we 
r^hould, along with colleagues throughout our iiistitntions, take a long look at the 
total honors program; , not only ut that in 0(!ucation. I know that a lot of us 
will be content just to have something we call an honors program, but honors 
programs have to produce results — both while the ^nudent is in school and after 
he graduates. 

Elementary Teachers 

One of the hardest problems will be providing honors works for students pre* 
l)ariiig to tea^h in elementary schools. In most of our institutions, we do not 
really give a college education to these people. Bright majors in elementary 
education, for example, do not carry academic progr^s that qualify them for 
membership in Fhi Ueta Kapiw, and their methods courses are typically pitchetl 
far too close t" t^ie grade level for which they are being prepared. A heavy 
empliJStsis is pluci.'iV on the actual i)erformance of such elementary school skills 
as bvvir.id writing, arithmetic, geography, children's literature, arts and crafts, 
children's songs, games, folk dances, and nature study. This is what we call the 
"professionalized content." 

Most of the criticism of teacher education or pedagogy today comes from ele- 
mentary :i. iijors who are Insulted by this kind of emphasis in their college pro- 
grams. Such content can hardly be expected to appeal to bright students, usually 
women who yearn for the intellectual excitement of rigorous college-level courses 
that deal with substantive ideas, issues, values, and knowledge. As one student 
said to me, ^*It*8 quite a change to exi)ect a student to make i>apier-uiflch^ 
animals in one clas? < i *r. go to a class in philosophy the next hour." This 
is wrong. Honors mnrses pedagogy can correct this long-standing insult to 
the intelligence of prospective ^eachers by assigning for college study content 
that is intellectually ehallengi. This ought to be done for all students, but 
we should do It for the bright st^: mts. I submit to you that there is no way of 
making a course In children's lite dture a study in depth for a bright student. 
Familiarity with skills, subject matter, and activities appropriate for elementary 
.school pupils — a necessity for successful teaching, to be sure — might better be 
allocated to the internship when prospective teachers are giving full time to 
learning how to teach. Mr. Strong has challenged u.s to teli him how we can 
make honors work out of this activity. 

Women 

Study needs also to be given to the appropriate uses of female talents in the 
field of education. Over the years there has l)een a steady decline in the propor- 
tion of high school teachers who are women, and a further decline is found in the 
u.se of women in school administration. The number of wornen holding high 
school principalships has diminished now almost to zero, and a decline at the 
elementary school level is also taking place. If you study the data now available 
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about the development and use of the talents of woman in our society, you dis- 
cover that fewer women are now preparing for profe*<sions than 15 years ago, 
and this includes teaching. Teaching comes closer to holding its own with the 
ratio of women in it, but 'in almost every otljer field the nunibei- of women is 
dropping. Are the girls going to have to get out theJr bi^wmers and hatchets 
again to reclaim their rightful status in the world of education? Certainly 
honors programs will have to face up not only to providing intellectually chal- 
lenging programs of study for women, but helping to determine how the.se talents 
will be u.sed in the profession after they have been deveioi)ed and made available. 

Programs of college study for women, particularly for women who are prepar- 
ing to teach and who are bright, .should give serlo\is consideration to the ways 
in which women should be educated. In this age of space and science, for 'ex- 
ample, are women being introduced appropriately to such subjects as mathe- 
matics, astronomy physics, and chemistry? I know that elementary school 
teachers by-imss mathematics and science almost completely, or thpy take a 
course such as Mathematics for Teachers. These are the greatest insults cf all, 
.suggesting as they tlo that teachers are not smart enough to study mathenmtlcs. 

7^^ext Steps 

Xow I want to talk about the next steiw; that should follow from this con- 
ference. I do not know how you feel, but I feel that thi>? conference is one of 
the most exciting things that has ever hapi>eneti in the flelil of teacher education. 
Here we are coming out forth rightly and saying that we want the best young 
jieople in teaching, something our society has never .--yiid l>efore. From Benjamin 
FrankiinV time right down, no one had the courage to say "We want the best 
as teachers." This conference is the first time that a group of teacher-educators 
has gotten together to say, "Can we plan programs that attract and prepare those 
who are the l>est qualitieil for teaching to become the best kind of teachers?" It 
seems to me that it is im]H)rtant that Iwfore we go away from this meeting we as a 
group vi.Kualize the steps that will carry the seeds of this conference all over the 
Xation, so that we c»an set up these oases of excellence in teacher education and 
thereby bring water to the desert that nee<ls so much to flower if our schools are 
to do their Job. 

Evaluation 

Honors; programs are going to have to be appraised carefully and objec- 
tively, so that we know whether or not the^* are doing the job that we expect 
when we set them up.. They must be appraised first of all in terms of student 
res^ponse and achievement while they are in college. I sometimes think that 
our appraisal of teaching is done pretty much on the Iwisis of how it fccU. 
I'm not quite a Diogenes — I don't even have a lantern, but I do look around 
for evidence that suggests that .^mething is better than something else in 
this business of teaching. I've been looking the last 2 or 3 years for evidence 
about whether or not team teaching is better than the self-contiiined class- 
room teaching. Von ought to see how we appraise it by feel. The reports 
say. *' We've had team teaching going now for 2 or 3 yaars, and everybody likes 
it — the kids like it. the teachers like it, and the parents don't, complain very 
We think it s pretty good." That's by feel. Well I think we're going 
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to have to appraise honors programs more than just by feel. We have to 
appraise them by how much people learn and by the calibre of teachers that 
they produce. 

Certification Requirements 

We must make sure that anyone who comes through an honors program 
can be certified without embrassment or without a lot of letters written back 
and forth. Don't blame your problems on your State superintendent of public 
Instruction. He's doing just exactly what he's been told to do. His program 
of certification Is exactly what the i>eople In his State, Including those In the 
profession — the pedagogues and a few of the academic boys — have said he 
ought to do. Certification requirements. In effect, reflect the pressures that 
have been exerted on State deiMirtmenta of public instruction. As a conse- 
quence, they are often a hodgepodge of specific and unbalanced specifications 
that prohibit rather than guarantee that the States have good teachers. 

Here's what I suggest : This group and others concerned with honors programs 
for teachers must ask State deiJartnients to set up nwcblnf.ry for accrediting 
or certifying i)eople who come through honors prograium It's not very diffi- 
cult to do. We are making rapid improvements in certification patterns. If 
you can get a teacher certified on the basis of examinations, as we've done in 
Wisconsin, you can get them certified on the basis of work In an honors program. 

We must see to It that honors programs are fully understood by school 
officials, so that when we turn out bright teachers In an honors program their 
placement will be appropriate to their capacities. This means working with 
the administrators so that they know how to use these talents once we have 
developed them. And we must work with the profession itself— the various 
guilds and associations and all of the organizations to which teachers belong- 
to see that they supiwrt honors programs. This may not be easy to achieve. 

Pitfalls 

There Is a real danger that honors programs will simply provide greater free- 
dom for students and professors to cover the same content without achieving 
aew educational goals. In effect, honors programs may become only bypasses 
to established courses in teaching methods that lead a student by a different 
route to the same destination on the highway of learning, without pushing him 
either significantly further down that highway or helping him to build a new 
and better road for his life's education. This is a danger, 

I think that the pedagogues will have something to face up to on this, because 
we've been so certain about what ought to be taught that we've got it written 
into State law. We'U find ourselves setting up honors courses that just take the 
place of some course that's required by law, instead of saying that the honors 
student is bright enough to learn the material In a summer by reading a few 
hooka and should be pushed beyond the required content into some other courses. 

There Is danger that we may assume that the job of honors programs is to 
accelerate bright students rather than to Improve their skills and expand their 
knowledge — to Vacate chem better. 

Another pltfail that we may miss the creative students because, as you 
know, creatlvUr aiKl what we call intelligence are not highly correlated. 
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I shudder with fear that we are going to have designs for honors courses that 
become rigid and traditional to the extent that after the first flush of novelty 
wears off they wiil be just as sterile, confining, and stultifying to students as 
regular courses. I can just see us here at Wisconsin coming along with the 
brightest of all students who's one hour short of having his work in honors 
so that he would be called an honor graduate. You know what some faculties 
will be like. **0h, no; oh, po. He didn't have that hour. Heai have to come 
back next semester and get that other hour in honors if he wants to be an 
honors graduate." 

There is a tendency to select for honors courses bright young professors, and 
this in itself may be a danger. At the beginning of their careers, most yoUnger 
members of our staffs are remarkable conformists. They want to be recognized, 
to achieve, to gain^advancement in rank and saiary. Their years of conformity 
as graduate students have prepared them for a type of acquiescence to academic 
customs and traditions that bring rewards in a faculty community. They wiU, 
of course, resist and oppose the dean and other administrative officers, especialiy 
in public— but this, too, I submit, is a kind of conformity, if not downright 
adoiescence. 

Young instructors, bright though they may be, may bring to honors courses 
nothing more than an enthusiasm for the chance to know bright students, to 
be friendly, and to enter into dialogues with them. Their endorsement of honors 
work itself may be a type of conformity to the responses of their faculty col- 
leagues. Underneath their eagerness -to be identified as honors course instruc- 
tors, they may well be the strongest upholders of traditional patterns and proce- 
dures of college study. They may And it difficult to reject, for example, the 
image of the college student that they, yesterday, helped to perpetuate. 

Such are a few of the pitfalis that I see. I mention these just because I 
wanted to get my aggressions out of my system— and because as we work along 
I think it's well for us to be advised about what is before us. 
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Conference Reflections 

J. W. Mauckeb 
President, Iowa State College 

(Mr. Maucker was asked to make some extemporaneous observations on some 
of the Issues raised during the first portion of the conference. The comments 
below are from the verbatim transcript of conference proceedings.) 

Honors for Elementary Education Majors 

The dilemma In providing honors for prospective elementary teachers Is that, 
by virtue of the extreme breadth thought necessary in their programs, it Is dif- 
ficult for them to push far enough into any one subject to get to the level which 
seems appropriate for honors k. It Is a real problem to figure out how to 
do this In a 4.year program. 1 . suggestion of a major In the first 4 years and 
then an Internship assumes a 5-year program ; but we are Just coming out of 
the woods on 1- and 2-year programs In many States. We must recognize that 
that's where we shall be for a while, although there is a good chance that we 
shall move on to 5-year programs In time. 

We are, therefore, challenged to develop a 4-year program with the necessary 
breadth and sUll secure adequate depth for the honors student It can he done. 
You see to It that the teacher (1) can handle Instruction In reading, (2) has at 
least a minimum essential background in the social sciences, humanities, natural 
sciences and mathematics, and (3) has a concentration in a specific subject field 
built on top of the introductory courses. This probably could not be a full 
major In every case, but It could certainly be at least a strong minor. The 
extremely bright students could, however, elect enough courses so as to get, for 
ail practical purposes, the equivalent of a straight liberal arts major of the kind 
that a secondary teacher takes. It may be made up of a somewhat different 
coUection of courses In a given field, with some eye to the elementary teaching 
taak; but It could have the depth necessary to qualify as a full-fledged, reBp^t- 
able major. This would be easier to do for those students who come to college 
prepared to exempt some beginning courses. 

Bright students could then get into departmental as well as general honors. 
If ther** venj honors courses In the professfonal education field, there would 
then be .ul! "^nmut of honors opportunities for elementary majors. 

Honors in Practice Teaching 

ThiB leads me to Mr. Strong's question about honors work in practice teach- 
Ing.' When we try to provide a tutorial kind of experience in -vhlch the stu- 

itro.^P""^f."°" ^»-«Pa»-a"°»> Programs of Teachers of Secondary School Science and 
Mathematics. Recommendations of the Teacher Preparatlon-Certlflcation Study of the 
A«!Zn a^'m ?' 0^ Teacher Eduction and Certlflcatlon and the 

American Aswclation toe the Advancement of Science," September 19C1 
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dent teacher is assigned to a very competent supervising teacher, possibly in a 
laboratory school, more likely in a public school system, we are aiming at exact- 
ly the kind of situation that Mr. Strong talked about — one where the approach 
is analytical and there is a concern as to what content and approach will h<» 
mast appropriate. Method of inquiry* and the attempt to evaluate results crit- 
ically can inoKt certainly be involved. If we are going to hand out some kind of 
accolade to those who have done honors work, the people who have done a 
really outstanding job in such student teaching or in the internship might very 
well be so recognized, without necessarily having to label the experience as an 
honors course. 

Certification 

The National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Cer- 
tification is working with John Mayor of the AAAS in some studies on improving 
teacher certification requirements in the fields of mathematics and sciences. 
This national a.s.sociation is a channel for working out the problems of honors pro- 
granii? and certification. It ought to be informed on the need to modify inter- 
pretations of various certification laws to take into account the needs of honors 
I)rogranis. For example, it ought to be rwssible to obtain certification for a 
jierson who does not quite meet the requirements but has had in an honors pro- 
jrram what, in the judgment of the Institution, is actually a superior preparation* 
for teaching. The so-called "Approved Programs Approach" is a way of doing 
this. 

I am sure that the certification people would want you to know that they have 
themselves led quite a drive through NASDTEC to get away from the credit- 
countiDfT and straightjacketing influence on teacher education that many of them 
also deplore. What they are trying to move toward is a situation in which a 
State department of public instruction will say to any college that prepares 
teachers: "You work up the program that you cor^sider will turn out a good 
teacher. We will take a look at it and, if we are convinced that it is a worth- 
while program and meets certain broad minimum retiulrements, we will certify 
a i)erson on your recommendation without looking at his transcript." This is 
the way it work.s. for example, in our State of Iowa, and I am sure it does In 
other States. 

Financial Support for Education 

You might consider the question of financial support irrelevant in a di.scuasion 
of honors. Yet as wo try to attract students into honors programs in teacher 
education, there is going to be diflioulty unless we can give them fair assurance 
that in the .schools they will have the kinds of working conditions that make 
it possiM" to carry on at an intellectual level con .si stent with honors work. Some 
prof I' rs say they just cr.n't honestly recommend that students go on into high 
mvhi'. . elementary tcm-hing becuuKC they are going to be frustrated, they are 
going to have too great a load, are not going to have the necessary neater ials to 
work with, jin» not going to be allowed freedom, and so on. To the extent that 
this- is true, a grotip of this kind, if it Is sincerely interested in honors and wants 
honors programs to lie ()i»erative in and to have an effe<»t upon elementary and 
swondary school teaching, ought to take cognizance of how to get the conditions 
in the schools that will mako this possible. I suggest to you that one of the main 
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things is simply the question of whether or not we in this country are going 
to support our schools in such a way and to such an extent that there can be the 
right kind of working conditions for really excellent teaching and learning. 
Granted adequate support, the way would then be pjived for the kind of honors 
programs in which we are interested. 

The fact is, however, that we do not make ourselves In this Nation invest 
enough in education. It is true that expenditures for education have more than 
doubled in the last 10 years. But actually we have not increased the proportion 
of our gross national product per pupil in that time. We are spending about 
3.5 percent of our gross national product on formal education at all levels — 
elementary, secondary, higher education, public and private. This is up about 
half a percent in the last 10 years, but enrollments have risen equal to that. 
Thus the proportion of our resources per pupil that we are investing in education 
has not increased. We had better recognize that we are talking through our hats 
when we talk about real excellence in the schools and the kind of thing we envi- 
sion when we become most rhapsodic about honors programs, unless we are 
willing to Invest a considerably greater amount than we do now. We ought to 
double our national Investment In education. 

It would be my guess that we're not going to do a really better quality., ve Job 
until we recognize this squarely. I would suggest that a group such as this 
might have some Influence since it would be thought not to have quite so obvious 
an axe to grind as do a group of administrators who are always running with 
their hats In their hands trying to get money. There Is a moral ol)llgatlon on the 
part of scholars to speak out If they find, as I think you have, that their dreams 
of Increased excellence through a particular kind of program, In this case the 
honors program, are frustrated by lack of adequate support to bring about the 
kinds of conditions which will make them realities. Until we educators and 
scholars recognize the relationship between support for the schools and excel- 
lence, we can't very well expect the public to see the relationship. And unless 
aud until they see that relationship, they will not increase the Investment in 
education. 

Evaluation 



Research In the fleld of teacher education Is full of studies of opinion. We 
call them studies, but they are just opinion polls. People try this or that. 
Then some "researcher" writes around and asks chem whether they think It was 
a good Idea or not. I.e., how they feel about It. Or they may ask, how should 
honors programs be set up, or who should do the advising, or whatever It Is. 
They count heads and if they flnd that more say "x" than * V, then "x" becomes 
the recommended procedure. In most cases, we have pitifully little evidence 
that a particular procedure is better than another. This is characteristic of 
teacher education at the present time ; but I would hope that honors programs, 
which put scholarship and a search for evidence and the method of inquiry at 
the very pinnacle, would be characterized by much more careful search for evi- 
dence based on results obtained, not just on how people feel about their proce- 
dure. This would be a tremendous contribution In Itself, but, as Dean Stiles 
says also, you've go -o beyond the question of whether or not the students 
taking honors work .age make good grades on tests or in some other way 

impress their professors. 
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In honors work for teacher education, we are challenged to be able to demon- 
strate In some way or other that honors make a difference in teaching. This 
really Is difficult. We have to admit that weVe done very little hard-head6d 
research on the criteria of competence in teaching. We need to study what is 
learned by children. comi>arlng those taught by teachers who have had the ex-- 
iwrience of honors work and those who have not had this exi)erience. We must 
recognize that it isn't enough just to show that Uie teacher who had honors did 
a good job. 

What must be demonstrated la that honors teachers do better jobs than com- 
parable teachers who did not have the honors work. If you siphon off the 
very cream of the crop and give them honors programs, they are going lo be- 
capable but they would naturally have been capable in the traditional program 
as well. The challenge is to find out whether or not in actual fact this experience 
led them to perform more capably than comparable people without this particular 
exi)erience. 1 would hoi>e that this would be recognized as one of the obligations 
of the i)ersons sincerely interested in honors work. 

Conference Follow-'Up 

The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, of which I am 
president this year, is a good vehicle for presenting the idea of honors programs 
to the profession. The institutic?::* tiiat belong to AACTE prepare most of the 
teachers in this country. So if there should be honors exi)eriences for prospec- 
tive teachers, then we have a responsibility to take a good hard look at this and 
see if we cannot work it in as part of the AACTE program. 
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Appendix B. On Honors in Practice 

Teaching 

Mr. Strong's statement that he himself did not see how the honors approach 
could be applied to student teaching was immediately challenged in the dis- 
cussion following his address. The debate continued throughout the con- 
ference, and the following verbatim report presents some of the significant 
observations on the nature of onors work and suggestions for procedures 
in honors teaching. (See apiH » ^'or identification of participants.) 

Mr. Richardson (Ohio State) .au the debate with the pointed question 
"Would Mr. Strong exclude thr ne arts from an honors program?" 

Stro}iff (California): Fine aru, music — no, of course not I see how the 
iiuestion is loaded. In any properly organized department of fine arts there 
are three kinds of courses: (1) Courses in art history taught by art his- 
torians; (2) courses in the understanding or appreciation of art; and (3) 
coursfs in painting. I find myself at a loss to see how th% t*^rd kind of 
course would be in an honors program as such. I would expect very able 
students to be In this course, and in a way you might identify creativity of 
these students. There are students, of course, with a fiair for handling ma- 
terials who are not scholars. , A great mistake we make in any department 
of art or music is not to have the creative activity being practiced by the 
students so that they get some idea out of the experience, but I do not consider 
this to be something substantive. It is part of the experience. So I answer 
your question by saying, In the way I have already answered with regard 
to education, there are two tasks which fall within and the third that falls 
without. 

Smith (Minnesota) : While we have excluded from our definition of honors 
the performance aspect of teaching or of art or of music, we still have the 
question: What constitutes excellence in the arts? There are some students 
who attain the highest level of excellence in the creative sense, but are not 
able to perform at the same level of excellence in art history and art criticism. 
Are we going to limit our definition of honors work, then, to the kind of work 
that is recognized traditionally as academic excellence? Or are we going 
to try to give some kind of recognition to excellence in artistic creation? What 
are we going to do with the highly creative artist who simply will not fit into 
the traditionnlly defined honors program, yet certainly belongs in the honors 
categoryjn some way? 

Strong: If you*re talking about the virtuoso, the performing artist, Vm 
not entirely sure that that individual is best spending his time in the college 
or university. Perhai)s he ought to be in art school or a conserv^atory of 
music, In other words, in the university we treat practice as a part of the 
experience that goes along with appreciation, with history, and so on. 
74 
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Let me give you an example of the distinction I want to make here. In 
some institutions there are courses given in stenography and typewriting. 
More and more these courses are now given in commercial schools rather 
than in the college or the university, but when I was an undergraduate there 
was a department of wiumerce which eventually became a school of business 
administration, where a student took for credit a course in operating a type- 
writer. When I went to the university, my father laid down two requlre- 
meiit« that I had to meet as a condition of getting support : One was that I 
learn to operate a tyi>ewriter, and the other was that I didn't go into law. 
(He was a lawyer.) 

I wanted to learn to operate a typewTiter, and the easiest way to do that was 
to take a course under an expert. I could have taken a course in the college 
of commerce. The credit, however, would not apply to the bachelor of arts 
degree. But I could also take a typing course in the deimrtment of psy- 
chology!— a course in learning. I'll tell you why the professor gave the 
course: He was an exi>ert in learning theory and was convinced that the 
college of commerce was engaged in a time-wasting, inefficient method of teaching 
typewriting. He went over there and said, **Won't you set aside some of your 
students so that I can work with them? I would like to test this method 
which I think is a much more efficient one for acquiring a skill over against your 
outniode<l and inefficient approach." They said, **No." 

As a result, at his next class in learning he said, **I want each of you to 
have access to a typewriter after one month." I took that course. We started 
reading about learning. Then he divided the class, half doing it one way, 
and half another. He was, of course, getting research ont of this and we 
were learning to tyi)e. I also learned a lot about learning, not from hitting 
the typewriter, but from doing that in connection with the study of learning. 
A course like that is entirely qualified for an honors program if it is set 
up with very superior students Interested in i>sychoIogy. But as for a course 
in training to he skillful in hitting the keys, if it were just that, it would not 
be a course for an honors program. 

Now you may say, '*The difference is great between working on a canvas 
and hitting typewriter keys— one is creative and the other mechanical." I 
don't think that the difference is sufficient to bring painting itself into an 
honors program. 

Richardson: We don't want to see practice teaching equated with skills in 
typewriting. We like to think of student teaching as being a point at which 
there is creativity, at which there is growth, indeed at which i)hilosophy— the 
philosophy of education— becomes the substfince. It is at this point that .some 
of us, at least, are disturbed by your willingness to write this off and say 
that here there is no place for honors. 

StilcH (Wi.sconsin) : Related to this I should like to ask if there is not a dan- 
ger that if we .separate the practic-e of teaching from honors we shall have 
honors graduates who nonetheless are poor teachers. Perhaps Mr. Jar ret* 
would like to talk on that since he spoke of other dangers. 

Jarrett (Western Washington) : I do not doubt that this is a danger. It is one 
I suppose that we confront under any circumstance, and indeed it happens all 
the time, honors program or no honors program. The principal import of the 
question is that, whenever we develop an honors program within a teacher 
preparation program, we must be careful not to neglect the more practical as- 
pects. We must not content ourselves with mere brilliant theorizing about 
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education and suppose that it can replace the homelier, and perhaps finally 
more important, tasks of learning how to teach. Theory and practice should 
go together. I would think of it not merely as a utilization of practice in the 
field of theory, but I would want to argue that there is the return passage, too. 
There is a sense in which some of the most exciting Ideas might actually be 
engendered in practice and, being witnessed by a supervisor, be brought back 
into the discussion for analysis by the students who are able to handle that level 
of sophistication. 

Shepard (Michigan State) : Mr. Strong, what are your reasons for not regarding 
courses in practice teaching as appropriate for honors? 

Strmg: Any skill or any art of practice is something that can be taught It 
can be taught in part by example. It can be taught by watching another per- 
form and indicating where he is not doing the job well. It is subject to analysis. 
Thus the way you learn to teach isJby teaching, but you do this much more effec- 
tively under supervision with criticism and analysis going on. In this sense I 
wasn't saying for a moment that this isn't work that is worth doing. I am, 
however, talking about the composition of study that in nty conception makes 
up an honors .program. I am setting off that which has to do with coaching for 
a skill (and there is no more important skill than teaching) from substantive 
study where you are concerned with the inquiry into ideas. If I were asked to 
say what the content Is of an honors course I would say it is inquiry into ideas. 
If you show me that what is involved in learning to teach is an inquiry into a 
body of ideas which has a literature, which has a fund of something that can 
be analyzed, then you've captured me. But until you've shown me that, I still 
must raise the question. 

Jarrett: I*m a little bit disturbed by Mr. Strong's sharp distinction here be- 
tween theory and practice. If a good student teaching program is always ac- 
companied by work in theory, for instance by a seminar in learning theory, i)er- 
haps in the methodology of a subject matter or even a more generalized meth- 
odology, I don't see why it would not be possible to use the actual performance 
of students in the field as the basis for u kind of substxintive criticism. It 
would utilize the theories that were being engendered in the seminar in such a 
way as to carry out a distinctively different program — the criticism of practice. 
This could be as exciting and as involved with ideas as anything you would 
find in the pure theory taken just as such. I don't see why this shouldn't 
in fact be done. I don't say that it's commonly done ; I think it's relatively 
unusual. This will not, of course, replace the individuMlized coaching or 
supervision, but that has its parallel with the tutorial aspect!^ of other kinds of 
honors programs. Even at the level of the seminar that accompanies the stu- 
dent teaching there could be engendered an intimate relationship between theory 
and practice that would be an inherent part of a well-developed honors program 
in profe.ssional education. 

Strong: I couldn't agree more. That's just my point. If you have an inquiry 
where practice is the confirmation of a theory or a hypothesis, then you have 
given practice a substantive content Where your practice, is art and the ex- 
perience you gain gives you an understanding of principles of composition, then 
the two are not isolated. But if practice is separated off by itself without this 
relation to the theory or ideas involved, then it lacks the necessary ingredient for 
an honors approach. In this sense nothing that comes within the purview of 
work in the school of education need fall outside of honors. I tried to say that 
when I said that in developing your honors program, if you set aside the train- 
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ing task as a special category, nevertheless that task can be enlivened, can gain 
a significance, if it relates to what is being done in the theoretical studies. 
Practice can provide the evidence for testing hypotheses, for showing a cliche* 
for what it is — just a chichi. When you are devising an honors program you 
must always see that the student is intellectually engaged. If he is a very 
bright student and if you don't engage him intellectually, you're going *o bore 
him, and if you bore him you're going to lose him. 

Cohen (ICSS) : Does your position apply to the widely held view in our cul- 
ture that in the approach to the arts you must not coutaminate creativity with 
talk? 

Strong: Yes, that's rigbt, because no amount of discourse about art com- 
municates what the painting itself communic ites. Therefore you don*t convey 
in words what the pafnting conveys. But how to look at a i)icture is a subject 
for an honors course ; painting a picture as such is not. 

Borrowman (Wisconsin) : This does not fit our way of viewing things. We 
would like to think that we can ask th« professors responsible for any aspect cf 
the education of teachers — whether it be the liberal arts aspect, the history and 
philosophy of education, educational psychology or tbe supervii^eU experience — to 
jonceive challenging, stimulating, and dLstinctive ways of handling bright stu- 
dents in those particular fields. It seems quite clear to us that the type 
v-.lDg that would be done in a methods course or in a supervised fleld experience 
wcruld certainly be quite different from that appropriate to a course in history 
*tself. If one wnnts to define honors as involving the klndi^ of activities that 
jre provided in a course in history, then I would be willing to agree with Mr. 
Strong that you can't have honors in the applied fields. On the other hand, 
we would like to think that there are ways of handling gifted students in the 
applied fields. We rather hope that the professors who are respon:;ible for 
supervising the internship programs or the apprenticeship system wjn find ac- 
tivities that are appropriate to bright students working in those areas and 
different from those that are flnpropriate to lesf talented people. We in- 
clined to think that if students in these areas do an unusually ^ job thar. 
really challenges and excites them, we ought to recognize them. W*- uje, there- 
fore, going to call distinguished an^? imaginative work in teaching honors and 
give credit for it We hope that the standard tromraon to all houors will he 
based on the quality of the challenge. 

Strong: The point that I am still puzzled about is to see how one would gather 
together a group of superior students in an honors colloquium or honors course 
where one is concerned with method in relation to practice teaching. A num- 
ber of you have pounced on me for being obtuse, or b^Ui^. too puristic, or being 
too much in letters and science and not hikving em^ugh vision. So here's ixy 
question : some of you have honors programs in departments or {^^bool.s ot 
education. I have not yet heard fronr anj of you just whnt constitutes yonr 
honors course or your honors col!«>quium 5n supi-rvised teaching. 7n specific 
terms, what is the honors work that you do, tf you do it, in tho»e cours;i>f:? 

f^tilCH: I think it's only fair to «ay that the reason you haven't gotten an an- 
swer is because we don't ^a^e one. 

Clayton (Syracuse) : We're not yet doing it, Mr. jUronj;, but we're currenlly 
working on it. This has been our planning year for a si>ecial i)rf)graiu in which 
four universities in upstate New York — Cornell, SyracMise, Rochester, and Buffalo 
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—are working together on a new program for superior teachers. The practical 
phase of the program will include an internship experience in the senior year, in 
which the students will do full-time teaching for one semester in a public school. 
These public schools are carefully selet-ted to see that they are places in which 
change is going on, where especJally thi» iuethod of inquiry is a fundamental r)art 
of the teaching. We are selecting spe<-ific teacJic rs in these schools to work with 
these superior students and potential leaders We hoj^e that this experience 
^vith selected teachers in selected schools, in a carefully designed, cooperative 
and carefully thought-through program will have the quality of honors work in 
the practical situation. We hoi>e that we can find wnne evidence that the people 
who go into this program are potential leaders in teaching. It .*;eems to me that, 
when you get the best students working in the best schools with the best 
teachers in the ])est programs we can devise, this is honors quality. 
ifarsh (Illinois) : I can conceive of an approach in which an honors student 
might study the history of the various teaching techniques from those of Con- 
fucius and Buddha on down, and then try out these various procedures. He 
would seek to find out under what circumstances certain techniques work and 
when a shift to a different technique is needed in order to adapt to the nee<ls of 
the group and the circumstances. Of course, this would be a diflScult thing to 
do, but couldn't it be done as honors work in teacher training? It could include 
both practice and meth- a in an hist . ical, philosophical, exi>erimental orientation, 
and would be quite a fascinating thing. 

Drumnwnd (New Mexico) : Admittedly, a course in any field can be a mberable 
experience for a bright student if the teacher is a miserable teacUci ; I ut it 
ought to be i)OJ5sible, with the right teacher, to make any subject into an honors 
experience. Mr. Strong has challenged us to show how to do this in student 
teaching. 

We tried this 2 or H years ago at George Peabody College when I was there. 
We said to a bright girl in elementary education, "We think you are brighter 
and have more promise as a teacher than most of our students, and that you can 
become a full-time classroom teacher in a shorter period of time. Insfoad of 12 
weeks as a regular student teacher, we expect that somewhere between the sixth 
and eighth week you ought to be able to handle a class on your own with full 
confidence in your ability and compete ice to do what yon oxpect to do. So we 
intend to use the last several weeks of tbe quarter in a different way for you. 
We want to extend .vour learning poi^slhilities." 

After 8 weeks she did get up to the level we anticipated. She then s\^nt a 
week as a principal's intern, learning the problems that cnme into his of^ce. 
She spent a week with the tenchcr at the grade below the grade levr! which mic 
was to teach and a week with the teacher at the grade level abovf . hh^ went 
to the junior high school and spent a week there, seeing the problems in terms 
of articulation between the elementary and the junior high school years. 

It might have been wise, after she had si>ent 6, 7 or 8 weeks with a very good 
teacher, to have put her in a classroom for a week with • i inefl"ectual teachor 
and asked her to think about the difference. This might bo a fascinating way 
of providing an undergraduate thesis subject for honors majors in elementary 
education. 

Fitz^eraU (Boston College) : As another example, at Boston Cc Hege we have an 
arrangement which bri igs practice teaching into the ordinary collegi.ue under- 
graduate honors exper!e/3Pe. We bring together the sophomore and senior honors 
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groups in a general colloquium on the problems of education. The seniors act 
as guides or tutors for the sophomores and conduct the colloquium. 

Wynn (New Mexico) : I do not think the conference has settled this issue to any- 
one's satisfaction. The argument was hound to end inconclusively. At a brief 
conference so crowded with other problems, we coukl hardly expect to resolve 
the broad issue raised by Mr. Strong: What is or is not Intrinsic to an honors 
approach, whether in the liberal arts, in professional education, in other pro- 
fessional fields, or in the i)erforming arts? Nor could ive do justice to the pro- 
found implications for teaching and learning. These w ,e given early attention 
in many of John De^\'ey's writings on the role of exi ?rience in rational and 
expressive development. *A, N. Whitehead coped with them. They have been 
more recently raised by Jerome Bruner's report in The Process of Education 
and Nevitt Sanford's The Avieriean College. 

We in honors must, in time, however, cope with them all — with the relations 
between creativity and inteUigenct* ; between the intuitive and the analytical; 
between knowing, feeling and doing; and between being and meaning. 
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Appendix C. Conference Participants 
and Executive Committee and Staff of 
the Inter-University Committee on 
the Superior Student 

Hosts for the University of Wisconsin 

Fred E. Harrington, Vice President for Academic Affairs 
liiNDLEY Stiles, Dean^ School of Education 
Terrence J. Snowden, Assistant to Dean of School of Education 
School of Education Honors Committee: Merle Borrowman (Education). 
Chairman ; B. H. Bing (Mathematics) ; Samuel Burns (Music) ; Frances ' 
Cumbee (Education); Merle Curti (History); Murray Fowler (Classics); 
Harry HarJow (Psychology) ; Herbert Klausmeier (Education) ; Fred M. 
Logan (Art Education) ; R. RoUefson (Physics) ; John W, Rothney (EMuca- 
tlon) ; James S. Watr<iUs (Art History); Helen C. White (English); and 
Alvin Whitley (English), Chairman of College of Arts and Sciences Honors 
Com-jaittee 

Rc j^^ie^e: es and Invited Participants* 

Hex R Y L. Ada m s ( ych i^logy > , Chaimi a v TTonO' s Jl itd. Went cm Washing to n 
Stai Ci^n^^ox^ 

Cmab- ^8 Ai'^N {E^ucatio'ft) , Avaodatc Dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of JVinois 
Wallace L, Anderson (FJnf/Hsh), State College of Iowa 

Ckarlks B, Bish, Direct cr, rrojeei on the Academically Talented Student, 

Xatior.al Education . iitaodation 
•CLUP>t)Rn L. F'SHOI {Edv.^a^iotr } , h:tat^ College of Iowa 

Mi^iT.E J J. Borrows A.y (Education), Chairman, Committee, Honors Program 'or 
n,/tcd students rVe/Jii^ 'Teaching, University of ^Viiixy)71Mn 

J Xeo Bryan. >?pccMa/i;/. Cifted and Tale^iicd Student U.S. Office of 
Education 

WAR.NER O. Chapman {Ooveriifnent) , Dir^rctor, Ucnors Program, Tndiana 
University 

•Althoiigh noi ep«<»9roted, tb^ ioWavilikX or^nniaatjorc rrf^we^* «upi»o.»t fr.r the 

'ths of th:« cvnf* -^Ticf. : American Council on Education, A.'«Hr i(,< vftghi»r . .duca* 

lion, National CoiinMl for Accreditation o* Teacher Educati«:ri .J.m -rfjian AgsccJitilon x'or 
tlQ Advanceme: t * Science, Anti ActTlctn tTouncll of Learned i> 'm-Ic?.. 

SO 
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Thouab E. Clayton (Education) , Syracuse VniverHty 

Frank O. Copley (Classics), Director of Admissions iclth Advanced Standing 
and Consultant to High Schools in the Honors Pro'jrrzm, University of 
Michigan 

Theodoke S. Currieb (History), Chairman, Honors Program, Fisk University 
Bybon DoEiVES (Economics), Assistant Dean, Vr^llc^^ j Art* end Sciences, 
Indiana University 

Habold D. Dbummond (Elementary Education), " Hty of New Memico 
Paul W. EbeibmaIt, Associate Dean, School of Edv . rt, University of Wis- 
oonsin 

John S. Eells, Jb. [EnpVj^h), Chairman, Ho^, - r^cil, Winthrop College 

A. Mabttn Eldebsveld, L can of Instructional At - r .. and Rapids Junior Col- 
lege; Ot^server for Amerioan Association of Ju nil "jtleges 

Frank ENorwrr, Education Department, Northwestern University, Vice Chair- 
nan of the Commission on Research Service; Member of Committee on the 
Superior and Talented Student Project, North Central Association 

Samuex Everett (Education), City CoUege, New York 

Jerome A. Faxxon (Communication ArU), Associate Dean and Director, Honors 

Program, Ball State Teachers College 
ItEO O. Fay (Education) , Indiana University 

Rev. William E. Fitzoerald, S.J. (Philosophy). Director, Honors Program, 

School of Education, Boston College 
Otto Graf (German), Director, Honors Council, College of Literature, Science 

and the Arts, University of Michigan 
Raoul R. Haas, Director, Student Personnel Services, Chicago Teachers CoUege 

North 

William J. Haooerty, President, State University of New York, College of Edu- 
cation at New Paltz 
Margaret Haoler {English) , Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh 
Oscar M. Hatjoh (Education), University of Kansas 

Kenneth B. Hen^derson (Education), Chairman, College of Education Honors 

Council, University of fUinois 
Frank M. Himmelmann (Education) , Associate Dean, University of Wisconsin, 

Milwaukee. 

R. Lynn Hutchinson (Biology), Program CoordimUor, Southern Connecticut 
State CoUege 

James L. Jarrett (Philosophy), President, Wes' Washington State College 
Robert E. Johnson (Physiology), ICSS Executive Committee; Director, Uni- 
versity If nor s Program, University of lUinois 
Robert R. Kadebcf (Physics), University of Utah 
Charles R. Keller Director, John Hay FeUows Program, New York 
Gordon C. Lee (Education), University of Washington 
Charles F. Lehmann (Er'ucation), Assistant Dean, University of Michigan 
Emil Lucki (History), Director, Honors Program, University of Utah 
Richard R. Marsh (Food Technology), Assistant Director, University Honors 

Programs, University of lUinois 
J. W. Mauckee. F-'esideni, State College o) lotca; President, American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
Reuben R. McPaniel (Mathematics), Dirti 'or of Honors, Arts and Sciences, 

Virginia State College 
Ralph N. Miller (English), Chairman, Committee on Honors Programs, West- 
ern Michigan University 
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Vera Moss {English), Chain^Mn, Committee or 'm.^s Program, Wisconsin 

State College, River Falls 
Herbert B. Newman {Education), Brooklyn College 

Joe PAiiK {E(^tication), Chairman, AlUUniversitp Committee on Honors, North- 
western University 
Thomas "W. Parker, University of Arizona 

Isabel Peard {Education), Member, School of Education Honors Committee, 
ComeU University 

Lewis N. Pino, Program Director, Undergraduate Science Education, National 
Science Foundation 

Hei^ry C. Reifsnyder {English), Chairman, College Honors Program, Indiana 

State College, Indiana 
John S. Richabdson, Ohio State University 

Roy a. Rioos {Languages), Director, Honors Program, Nebraska State Teachers 
College 

James H. Robertson {English), ICSS Exea^Hve Committee; Associate Dean, 

College of Literature, Science and the Arts, University of Michigan 
Wesley Roehm {History), Oak Park High fJchool, Oak Park, IlUnois 
Robert T. Roelofs {Philosophy), Chairman, University Committee on Honors 

Studies, University of Nevada 
Stephen Romine {Education), Dean, School of Education, University of Colorado 
Theodore Sands {Social Science), Coordinator, Programs for the Oiftcd, Illinois 

State Normal University 
John Schmid {Education), University of Arkansas 

LoRAiNE V. Shepari> {Education), Honors College Advisor and Member, AH- 

University Honors College Comm:^>ee, Michigan State University 
r>ONALD E. Shipp. Jr, {Education), Louisiana State University 
Donald K. Smtth {Speech and Theater Arts), University of Minnesota 
Eu SoBEL {Germanic Languages), Associate Dean, College of Letters and Science 

and Adviser, Gifted Student Program, University of California, Los Angeles 
Howard A. Strobel {Che-.-nistry) , Assistant Dean, Trinity College, Duke Uni- 
versity; 

Edward W. Strong {Philosophy), ICSS Executive Commif' e; Chancellor, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 

Catherine F. Titus {English), Director, Honors Program, Ctntral MissouH 
State College 

Georoe R. Waggoner {English), ICSS Executive Comm 't?fi; TM-in Vcge of 

Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Kansas 
Marshall I>. "Wattles {Economics), Director, ffonor.i «.c? I nivcrsity of 

Oregon 

Herman Weil (Psychology), Chairman, Honors Comwvi-', ^nf -^i^f; of M'is- 
consin 

Walter I>. Weir {Philosophy), ICSS Executive row*«r' . j-rector of Kntiry ^t, 
V niversity of Co Icra do 

Alvin Whitley {EmjlUh ^ , i N.,; t^^n, Co:ii\>c of Arts and Sncn *cs Honor.. Com- 
mittee, University T .i.u- ' 

Dudley Wynn {English), Tc --V -t^^n- r nmittec; Director of General Hon- 
ors, University of Net*^ h ir\.: ^ 

John J. ZiMMEk an ^C-mtiu^ Scicnuc), CJioirman, Ifnuors Program, Kansas 
State Teachern College 
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ICSS Staff and Executive Committee 

JosEPn W. CoHEW (PJnlosophv), Director 
Norman D.Kueland {History), Associate Director 
LiiTNiE AV. ScHAFEs, Secretary 
Executive Committee: 

E. A. Cameron, Vn%ver9ity of yorth Carolina 

J. H. Frankun, Brooklyn CoUcge 

R. E. ^ouv&oiK, University of JUinois 

R. B. MacLeod, Cornell University 

3IAR0ARET Mead, American Museum of Natural IliJttory 

H. H. Quint, University of Massachusetts 

J. H. Robertson, University of Michigan 

E. W. Strong, University of California 

C. G. Taylor, Louisiana State Univernity 

G. R. Waggoner, University of Kansas 

W. 1). Weir, University of Colora^to 

Dudley Wynn, University of Netc Mexico 
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Previous numbers of the New Dimensions in Higher 
Education series which are available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Govemmr t Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.: 

1. Independent Study, by Winslow E. Hatch and Ann Ben- 
net. 1960. 36pp. ii^^ 

2. Effectiveness in Teaching, by Winslow R. Hatch and 
Ann Bennett. 1960. 28pp. 20fJ 

3. The Experinocntal OoUege, by Wir slow R. Hatch. 1960. 
. 13 pp. 15^ 

4. Imi rot of College, by Mervin B. Freedman. 1960. 27 
pp. \^ 

5. Management of Learning, by D. Duryoa. 1060. 37 
pp. 20^ 

6. Stvdy Abroad,, by Irwin Abrams. 1900. 21 pp. loff 

7. Quest for Quality, by Samuel Baskin. 1060. 18 pp. 

8. Advanced Sfnndiitg, by Shirley A. Radcliffe. 1961. 24 
pp. 15f^ 

9. Th Credit System in Colleges and Universities, by La- 
nora G. Lewis. 1961. 37 pp. 20^^ 

10. Flexibility in the Undergraduate Curriculum^ by 
Charles C. Cole, Jr., and Lanora G. Ijewis. 1962. 57 
pp. 35^J 



